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The Magazne of the Paper Industry 


Big Mill Improvements in Kalamazoo District 


Expanding Concerns Include Kalamazoo Paper Co., Standard Paper Co. and Bradford Paper Co. of 
Kalamazoo and MacSimBar Paper Co. and Bardeen Division of Allied Paper Mills of Otsego— 
Improvements Represent Immediate Outlay of $500,000 to $600,000 and Will Require Before 
Completion Expenditure of Nearly $2,000,000 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLaAMAzoo, Mich., June 22, 1925.—Five major expansion pro- 
grams by as many paper mills continue to constitute the major 
items in the industrial development of the Kalamazoo valley dis- 
trict this season. Three of the projects under way are in Kala- 
mazoo and two in Otsego. They represent an aggregate immediate 
outlay of $500,000 to $600,000 and part of contemplated im- 
provements that will require before final completion the expendi- 
ture of nearly $2,000,000. 


Kalamazoo Paper Co. Builds Stock House 


H. L. VanderHorst is pushing ahead rapidly with the new 
stock house for the Kalamazoo Paper Company. He has reached 
the third story and will have the building under roof within 40 
to 50 days. _ This structure of reinforced concrete is made neces- 
sary by the addition of another machine and auxiliary equipment 
to mill No, 3. 


Standard Paper Co. Builds Conversion Plant 


The Standard Paper Company’s new steel stock house and con- 
version plant is moving ahead rapidly. R. B. Boyer Company 
has this contract and is about ready for the roof. The building 
has a massive steel] frame or upright and will have steel sides 
and concrete flooring. 


Bradford Paper Co. Installs Waldron Coaters 


C. A. Bradford, president of the Bradford Paper Company, 
has a force of men engaged in placing the third and fourth Wal- 
dron coaters that are to constitute the equipment of that mill 
on Fulford street. The second super-calender, a 66-inch Nor- 
wood Engineering machine, is in place and running full time. This 
plant has picked up a splendid line of orders and is running 
steadily on a 24 hour a day basis. No further building is neces- 
sary at this plant, further improvements being in the nature of 
the additional equipment. ‘ 

The two projects at Otsego under way are the turbine house 
for the MacSimBar Paper Company and the new boiler house 
tur the Bardeen Division of the Allied Paper Mills. These two 
units are going forward rapidly and will represent an outlay of 
fully $100,000 for the buildings, with an added $150,000 to $200,- 
000 for equipment. Both buildings will be under roof long be- 
fore the fall season sets in. 


Belgo to Sell at $65 Per Ton in 1926 


Following rumors for the past week or two as to the probable 
cecision of manufacturers on the price of news print, a most un- 
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usual announcement has been credited by the Montreal Gazette 
to H. Biermans, president of Belgo-Canadian Paper Company. 
Mr. Biermans is reported as stating that his company has notified 
its customers that there will be a cut in the price of news print 
from $70 to $65 per ton beginning the first of next January. 
He is further reported as intimating that so far as the com- 
pany is aware its customers are content to continue paying the 
current price of $70 per ton for the last half of 1925. There is 
no little puzzlement, however, at the announcement of a new price 
for a period of starting over six months hence, such action hav- 
ing no precedent here. The expectation that production might 
overlap on consumption and thus bring ease in the price of the 
commodity is the reason why news print stocks have not moved 
up with the remainder of the market in keeping with their earn- 
ings record of the past three years, or their financial position. 
The market thus seems to have discounted a reduction in price 
of news print, which, six months ahead as it now seems to be, 
may be counted upon to hasten plans for the amalgamation of 
Canadian companies with the view to further reducing costs, and 
placing the manufacturers in a position to preserve stability by 
regulation of production. Curiously enough the announcement was 
made on the same day upon which the Dominion Government, after 
extremely mature consideration, decided to ratify the Australian 
trade treaty with this country. This treaty will make news print 
from Canada free of entry into the Sister Dominion, as compared 
with a present import duty of three pounds per ton. Australia 
consumed approximately 100,000 tons of news print per year, and 
is gradually increasing its requirements of the commodity. It is 
estimated that under the treaty, Canada should get at least half 
of this market, which would mean around $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 


per year for the Canadian news print industry. 


Glossary of Paper Terms for Exporters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncton, D. C., June 24, 1925 —A “Glossary of Paper Terms 
and Instructions to Exporters” has just been compiled and pub- 
lished by the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce 
under the direction of CO. M. Butler, former Acting Chief of the 
Division. 

The Glossary is for the guidance in properly listing and classi- 
fying exports of paper and paper products on shippers export 
decorations. Insofar as is known, this is the first, time that a com- 
pilation of this kind has ever been published. Copies of the Glos- 
sary may be obtained by application to the Paper Section. 
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Summer Quiet Prevails in Philadelphia Paper Trade 


Orders Are Not Now of an Impressive Character and Show that Consumers Are Still Buying Only for 
Immediate Requirements — Coarse Paper Division of Philadelphia Paper Trade Discusses 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 22, 1925.—Except for the seasonal 
demand for some of the grades of the coarse papers and the 
activity in special lines of the fine paper group the trade has 
settled into quieter channels of customary summertime quietude. 
Whatever orders are secured are not of an impressive character 
and in lots that show the consumer still is buying only for 
immediate requirements. It is only with persistency and _skill- 
ful salesmanship that any appreciable business is to be secured 
and few of the dealers report tonnage purchases, most of this 
class of trade having placed their demands earlier in the season. 
Prices are holding steady despite the quieter trend. 


Seasonal Sales for Fine Papers 


Most of the buying among the fine paper group is for those 
grades of bonds and ledgers consumed in the manufacture of 
commercial stationery such as bookkeeping devices and for ac- 
counting and record keeping, which just now are in demand for 
the closing of the semi-annual books and the opening of records 
for the last half of the year after inventory days have passed. 
The larger publishing houses are chiefly purchasers of the medium 
priced book papers, but are confining their orders to immediate 
needs rather than for stocking for future consumption. 


Specialties in Coarse Papers Sought 


Specialties in the coarse papers are the most active of this 
division and though the demand is broadly scattered orders are 
confined to replenishing depleted supplies only. The large in- 
dustrial enterprises in the textile trade have been buying more 
freely than for many months in preparation for the summer 
proportion for fall supplies. Tissues and some of the fibers 
are perhaps the least active of the list. Prices, which are now 
at rock bottom quotations are holding firmly at the levels of the 
early year. 


Little Demand for Stocks 


The mills are consuming very little of the local raw materials 
and but small quantities of the popular grades of either rags or 
paper stocks are accumulated in the warehouses. A few orders 
are placed for immediate consumption but like the finished prod- 
ucts are not of an impressive character. 


Coarse Paper Dealers Meet 


With ten firms represented at the June meeting of the Coarse 
Paper Division of the Philadelphia {Paper Trade Association, 
held in the Bourse last Thursday, the chief topic of interest 
was that of the trend of business. All agreed that the present 
demand is being fairly well maintained and that there has been 
an improvement over that of last month. In view of the gen- 
eral business conditions the coarse paper distributors were assured 
that they are enjoying a fairer amount of business than many 
other industries and are looking forward to a steady improve- 
ment throughout the summer months. Owing to the fact that 
the customary meeting room in the Bourse was otherwise oc- 
cupied the paper dealers were obliged to hold their session in 
the public restaurant and in consequence were obliged to post- 
pone the more important matters pertaining to Association affairs 
that could not be discussed openly. The host of the occasion 
was Simon Walter of S. Walter, Inc. 


Waste Dealers Hold Outing 
The Philadelphia Cotton Waste Exchange held its annual out- 


Business Conditions at Monthly Meeting—John A. Murphy Canvasses European Rag Markets 


ing at the Brookline Square Club, last Thursday when more than 
100 representatives of the local organization and the Boston, Hart- 
ford, New York, Atlanta and New Orleans, Charlotte, N. C, 
Savannah and Cincinnati Associations gathered for a day of sports 
and other entertainment on the spacious grounds of the Club 
There was besides the dinner at the Club quarters a_ baseball 
contest with the Jewish dealers lined up under the Sons of 
Benjamin Team and the Irish-Americans Teamed as the Sons 
of Erin the honors of the Diamond going to the former in a 
large scoring over their Celtic opponents. Among the representa 
tives from the paper stock trade was John J. O’Leary, manager 
of the Daniel I. Murphy Company, who put across some good 
hits for the Erin Boys. Among those at the speakers table were 
Congressman Joseph Walworth, of New Jersey and Joseph Hughes 
of the Kelly Hughes Company. The entertainment committe 
was composed of Joseph Hughes, Albert S. Horrocks, and John 
Durkee of Oscar Smith Sons Company. 


Paper House of Penn. at Swarthmore Meeting 

Among the associates of the Philadelphia trade who journeyed 
to the mill and merchant men’s meeting at the Swarthmore Paper 
Company’s mills at Mittineagues, Mass., during the week were 
Raymond J. Considine and Norbert A. Considine of the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania. At this meeting was discussed the new 
advertising campaign which the Swarthmore Co. will conduct on 
the four group merchandising plan which divides the paper dis- 
tribution into four distinct types of Every Day, Distinguished, 
Prestige and Decorative. 

Foreign Rag Statistics Compiled by J. A. Murphy 

A thorough canvass of the European rag markets is being made 
by John A. Murphy, head of Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., Brown 
Building, 4th and Chestnut streets, who just now is making a 
tour of Germany preparatory to a trip through England, France, 
Holland and Belgium after a survey of other countries on Con- 
tinental Europe. Mr. Murphy has completed his survey of the 
southern parts of Europe having made a tour through all the 
important rag centers of Italy, Austria-Hungary, Slovakian terri- 
tory and Switzerland. It is the purpose of the head of the 
Murphy company to inspect all these rag markets in order to 
sescure the best possible service for the mills in this country and 
to compile statistics of the foreign markets according to their 
grading qualities so as to avoid the importation of inferior stocks 
from those centers where no attention is given to the proper 
grading and sorting of rags as specified by American regulations 
recently adopted by the various paper stock associations scattered 
throughout the country for the standardization of packing. The 
local offices of the Murphy company have been developing an 
extensive wood pulp business, the newest of departments to be in- 
stalled in its paper stock business. When the survey of the rag 
industry in Europe is completed the Murphy company will have 
on its list for importation stocks from the most reliable houses 
of the foreign markets, and will concentrate upon making the rag 
department an efficient and broadly patronized division of its busi- 
ness. 


D. S. Walton & Co. Opens Local Offices 


The Philadelphia territory trade requirements of D. S. Walton 
and Company, New York, are being expanded under the local 
offices of that firm which have been opened in the Bourse. The 
firm, has acquired Room 487 Bourse Building as its local quarters 
and is expanding the business for its various lines of coarse papers 
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under the management of Wilmer H. Randel, who is in charge 
of the Quaker City branch. The trade needs of Philadelphia and 
adjacent territory are being featured through the local branch. 


Royal, Taggart, Bates Inc., Make Flour Bags 


An extensive line of flour bags is being produced by Royal 
Taggart, Bates, Inc., 7th and Grange streets, the corporation formed 
for the purpose of specializing in this class of bag manufacture. 
The corporation through a separate concern from that of the 
Thomas M. Royal Company has among its membership the same 
personnel that comprises the latter concern. They are President 
Thomas M. Royal, Vice President A. M. Bates, Secretary B. C. 
Betner, and Assistant Secretary and Treasurer S. E. Gibson. 
There are produced all the sizes in paper flour sacks from the 2 
pound to the 50 pound bags The flour bags are manufactured 
in the mommoth factory which the Royal Company purchased more 
than a year ago at 7th and Grange streets and to which has 
been removed the entire bag plant of that company, devoted ‘to 
the manufacture of all grades and lines of bags. 


Enterprise Paper Co. Makes Displays 


Outstanding in the displays of paper wares made at the annual 
convention of ice cream dealers held in this city a few days ago, 
was the commodious and attractive booth containing the exhibit 
of the Enterprise Paper Company, 3rd and Callowhill streets. 
The convention held at the Breyer plant, 43rd and Woodland 
avenue, said to be the largest ice cream making plant in the world 
with a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons, was visited by more than 
30,000 dealers in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania and before these delegates the Enterprise Company 
placed an exhibition of all the paper wares in the market adapted 
for use at the fountain, for ice cream containers and other uses 
connected with that industry. Among the wares on display were 
the entire Tulip Line, Bloomer Brothers merchandise, the Stone 
and Sunshine Straws, Purity Paper Cans, the Perfect Package 
Company, food containers, Vortex Line of Fountain Supplies, 
and Folding boxes made by the Varpery Press. A special dis- 
tribution of Tulip Squeeze, Sherbert, was served to the guests by 
the Enterprise Company, sales manager A. B. Kehr, who personally 
supervised the exhibit. 


Curtis & Bros. Inc., Campaign on Offset Papers 

Curtis & Bros., Inc., whose Philadelphia headquarters are at 16 
S. 5th street, have been conducting a special campaign on the 
Curbro Offset papers, manufactured by the firm at its Nonatum 
Paper Mills, Newark, Del. These papers were perfected after 
many years of experimentation and now are being produced in a 
variety of tints and white. They are being exploited among the 
engraving, lithographing and other trades using offset papers. 
One of the specimens of actual work accomplished on these papers 
is being distributed by the company and shows a commercial job 
in 10 colors made for a prominent nationally known firm,—Curtis 
and Bros. securing several hundred extra prints of this hand- 
some work, for its own purposes. 


Pine Bluff May Get Paper Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., June 22, 1925—A meeting of the directors 
of the Southeast Arkansas Development Association was held at 
the Hotel Pines last week, when Stephen J. Adams met with the 
body and discussed a plan for a paper mill and corn products 
factory, which carries with it a colonization scheme. Mr. Adam 
said that he plans to start similar projects in Mississippi and 
would, if conditions are found favorable, start a similar project 
near Pine Bluff. 

President K. G. Morley of the association named a committee 
consisting of Charles E. Taylor, W. N. Trulock and W. C. 
Hudson, to take the matter up with Mr. Adam. 
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Simplification of Binder Boards 


Concluding his address on “Simplification of Binder Board Prod- 
ucts” at the meeting of the Binder Board Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday of this week at the Canadian Club, Hotel 
Belmont, New York, William A. Talley of the Department ot 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., said:— 

“Here is an industry with an output of several million dollars 
annually and with a proportionately large diversity of sizes, thick- 
ness and finishes. Custom, practice, tradition and competition have 
all combined to build up an unnecessarily large variety of prod- 
ucts with a consequent lessening in profits to manufacturer and 
distributor, and an increasing in cost to the consumer, And yet 
a reduction in the present number of units carried would un- 
doubtedly mean a reduction in manufacturing costs, overhead, ware- 
house space, interest charges, insurance premiums, etc, thus re- 
leasing an appreciable amount of capital now tied up in slow- 
moving items and so proving of material benefit to manufacturer, 
distributor and consumer. 

“There can be little doubt that the present situation calls for 
immediate action when one large manufacturer frankly states that 
during the past year he has been compelled to turn out his prod- 
uct in 77 sizes and 37 thicknesses, varying from 1 to 27 thick- 
nesses per size. The size of the sheet has varied from 19 x 26 to 
35 x 48 not only by full inches by half and even quarter inches; 
and the thicknesses have varied by as low as .003 of an inch. And 
yet two-thirds of this firm’s output is based on 5 standard sizes 
made in 25 thicknesses; while non-standard lines not only demand 
special sizes but some 9 special thicknesses as well. This man 
feels, and rightly so, that he would be much better off could he 
reduce his line to 12 sizes and some 20 thicknesses. 

“Again another manufacturer tells me he nominally carries only 
4 standard sizes in 12 standard thicknesses but is actually compelled 
to manufacture almost any size up to 40 inches in width and 70 
inches in length. If this variation was limited to even full inch 
steps there would be a total of some 18 widths and 40 lengths 
which could easily be combined to give over a hundred different 
sizes; and this regardless of the variation in thickness. 

“Still another firm issues a gauge list showing only two standard 
sizes, each in four different finishes and with a total of some 48 
different thicknesses varying as little as .001 inch—an absolutely 
futile difference from the standpoint of durability or appearance. 
Yet I have been told that this firm puts practically no limit on the 
number of its sizes. 

“If this be the case with only three firms would it not be, to say 
the least, illuminating to find out what the condition of the industry 
as a whole is? That there are genuine economies to be achieved 
through the simplification of present excessive varieties your own 
knowledge of the industry can tell you far better than any words 
of mine. And surely there can be no need of stressing to a group 
of modern business men the golden returns which will be brought 
in by longer runs, reduction in time lost in set-ups, lower 
heads, smaller stocks, the releasing of capital tied up in 
moving items, etc. All this means a better product, more 
factory service to the customer and a reduction in cost all 
the line. 

“Specifically then let me urge you to endorse the project. Lend 
it your hearty support and active cooperation. Authorize the ap- 
pointment of a committee who can at once begin the study of the 
true needs of the industry. Then can we all unite in carrying 
the program to a happy conclusion, thus insuring to all an early 
benefit from the simplification of binder board products. 


over- 
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Buys S. Y. Beach Mill at Seymour, Conn. 

The Paper Products Manufacturing Company, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., has purchased the S. Y. Beach Paper Mill at Seymour, Conn. 
and will make the same variety of paper that it is making at its 
plant at Swarthmore. 
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Quebec Leases Large Timber Limits in Chicoutimi 


Feature of Big Deal Is That Lessees Within Five Years Must Be Manufacturing Within Limits of 
Province from Logs Cut in Limits, Pulp and Paper at the Rate of 150 Tons Daily—Agreement 


Just Concluded Calls for Erection of New: 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., June 22, 1925.—Involving a deal which is to 
bring to the Province of Quebec at least $1,000,000, in addition 
to a large revenue from timber dues each year, official advice 
was issued on Friday last, following a meeting of the Provincial 
Cabinet, that the leasing of 1,900 square miles of timber limits 
along the Peribonka and Nicauda rivers in the Chicoutimi district 
would take place on the 26th of July next, at the Parliament 
building in Quebec City. A feature of the sale is that within a 
period of five years from the signature of the contract, the lessee 
must be manufacturing within the limits of the province, with the 
logs cut on those limits, pulp and paper at the rate of ten tons 
per hundred miles of forest, which means a production of 150 
tons daily. It is known that at least two of the prospective builders 
possess some mills in the district, and it is generally understood 
that Price Brothers are interested. Three days before the auction, 
a deposit of $100,000 for the 1,500 square miles along the Peri- 
bonka and $30,000 for the limits along the Nicauda must be 
made. The conditions of the leasing set the price at $400 a square 
mile, payable in three instalments, the first cash, the second at the 
end of one year, and the third at the end of the third year, with 
interest of four per cent. This means that for the Peribonka 
river rights the sum involved is $900,000 and for the other $100,- 
000. The area of the limit to be leased will include all the avail- 
able land in the basin of the Pentecote river, but the total surface 
must be determined by the survey which must be done at the ex- 
pense of the lessee within twelve months. The lessee is not 
authorized to’ cut more than 80 per cent per annum of the annual 
increase in the natural production. No trees must be cut within 
three chains from the banks of rivers and streams. 


Over Million Dollars for Rights 


Dr. E. A. Smith, chairman of the New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission, states that a settlement has just been arrived 
at with the International Pulp and Paper Company whereby the 
latter will receive $1,200,000 for their rights at Grand Falls, N.B., 
which the New Brunswick Government has decided to develop. 
Dr. Smith added that the papers are being forwarded to Washing- 
ton and on their arrival there it is expected that the order of 
the International Joint Commission will be officially issued. The 
plans and specifications for construction werk on the Grand Falls 
hydro plant will be ready by. June 24 and tenders will be called 
immediately after that date so that work on the power plant may 
be started as soon as possible, Dr. Smith said. 


News Print Mill in Manitoba 

Travers Sweatman, K.C., who has been conducting negotiations 
with the Federal Government in regard to the establishment of a 
news print mill in Manitoba, has given out the statement that a 
contract has been signed between the Federal Government and 
J. D. McArthur, who has been working on this project for the 
last two or three years. The agreement calls for the erection of 
a pulp and paper mill at a cost of not less than $2,500,000; con- 
struction to begin within 60 days of the execution of the contract 
and the mill to be in operation within 18 months. The contract 
stipulates that there must be a daily output of at least 100 tons 
of pulp, of which at least 50 per cent must be converted into 
news print at the mill. No cutting of pulpwood is to be started 
until at least $1,000,000 has been expended on the mill. While 
the company is a local one incorporated by Dominion charter and 
while J. D. McArthur will continue to be president, it will be 
operated by the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co. In connection 


Print Mill in Manitoba to Cost $2,500,000 









with the selection of timber, the order-in-council passed by the 
Government provides as follows :— 

“The company shall retain and operate pulpwood berth No. 1, 
but that in lieu of pulpwood berth 1A, which embraces an are. of 
approximately 1,080 square miles, in one block lying to the north 
of berth No. 1, they shall be permitted to substitute therefor 
other tracts, which... .. shall be selected on the following 
conditions : 

“(a) That the tracts to be selected shall each be not less than 
30 square miles in area; that the total number of tracts shall not 
exceed 30; that the aggregate area of such tracts shall not ex- 
ceed 1,080 square miles, the area of the present berth; and that 
the selections shall be made by the forestry branch of the depart- 
ment of the interior, in conjunction with the Manitoba Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

“(b) That the progress in selections of the tracts shall be 
from south to north; provided, however, that available blocks lying 
to the east of Lake Winnipeg as far north as the said township 
46 shall be selecte’ before any selections are made of tracts lying 
to the west of I Winnipeg; in the event of selections in the 
area to the west «. Lake Winnipeg being necessary, progress in 
selection there also shall be from south to north.” 


Hydro Plant Near Lake St. John to Develop 600,000 h.p. 


What Premier Taschereau termed the greatest industrial de- 
velopment ever projected in Quebec Province will be started with- 
out delay in the Lake St. John district as a result of the approval 
this week of the development of 600,000 h.p. at the falls known 
as Chute a Caron, a few hundred yards from the Grand De- 
charge damming work now in progress on the Saguenay River. 
The agreement was reached last week by the Government and 
interests including Messrs. J. B. Duke, the American magnate; 
and E. H. Davies, the controlling interest in one of the largest 
aluminum companies in the world. According to plans, between 
$75,000,000 and $90,000,000 will be expended on power develop- 


ment and the construction of a plant for the manufacture of 
aluminum. 
In an official declaration, Premier Taschereau stated: “The 


Cabinet today approved the plans submitted by some interests to 
the Government in connection with the development of the Chute 
a Caron and which involve an expenditure set tentatively at $75,- 
000,000. 

“Not only will this huge amount be expended in the Lake St. 
John district, but the development has such a magnitude that 
within a few weeks the promoters will start building a model 
town, with a thousand houses to accommodate the men em- 
ployed on the preliminary work. 

“In a statement which has been made to the Government, we 
are informed that it is the intention to lodge a population of 
about 6,000 families within a short period, this meaning, at 
an average of five per family, about 30,000 souls. 

“Twenty boats will be kept in operation on the Saguenay to 
meet the requirements of the company. 

“In giving their reasons for coming here, the promoters told 
the Government that it was the great power available and the 
good labor supply which had attracted them. 


“They have also accepted our condition forbidding the export 
of water power. As was the case for the Grande Decharge, the 


Chute a Caron is owned by the interests referred to, so that they 
only had to submit plans.” 
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Paper Demand in Toronto Only Fairly Satisfactory 


No Great Changes in Conditions are Expected Until After the Holidays—Situation, However, is Funda- 
mentally Better Than It Is Frequently Represented—Frequent Reports Circulated Regarding News 
Print Mills To Be Built—Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers Association Meets at Niagara Falls. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ont., June 22, 1925.—Varying reports are received in 
the matter of trade and in some lines there is a slight improvement 
but, generally speaking, business is not satisfactory and it is not 
expected that any great change will occur until after the holiday 
period. Jobbers complain that they have to carry big and well 
selected stocks to do business, the tonnage being far too heavy for 
the smallness and variety of the orders. 

One wholesaler said that the first five months of the year have 
been ahead in volume and receipts of the corresponding period of 
last year although profits are not so large and competition is much 
keener. He stated that business conditions are not normal when 
big profits are made without an effort, and added “normal times, 
days of struggle and effort to succeed are with us now.” 

In wrapping paper things have tightened up a bit and prices are 
firmer and trade steadier. In other lines there are slight improve- 
ments but nothing of a permanent character. One week will be 
exceptionally good in volume and value and the next will witness 
a decided falling off, neutralizing the effect of the increase and 
leaving matters at the end of each month about as they were. 

While the members of the paper trade are not despondent, they 
appear, at least, to exhibit little enthusiasm. The expected change 
of a decided betterment has been so long in arriving, that there 
is a disposition to take matters as they are, especially during the 
present warm weather and the holiday season. What big business 
is in progress is highly competitive and not always profitable. 

Paper dealers from the west report that the prospects for an 
excellent crop are very bright and, if no untoward circumstance 
occurs, a second satisfactory harvest would put the paririe pro- 
vinces on their feet; and this would mean a great deal to eastern 
Canada. However, conditions. in the paper and other avenues ot 
trade are not so disappointing as some picture and things are 
better fundamentally than they are presented. 


The Future of News Print Mills 


Scarcely a week goes by but a report 1s circulated that another 
news print mill is about to be erected. Ii all the projects that are 
under contemplation are carried out, a serious state of affairs would 
be encountered in finding an outlet for the greatly augmented ton- 
nage. Now, on investigation, it is learned that there are several 
news print projects which will be held up until 1926 at any rate, 
or until such time as those behind the enterprises are assured ot 
a profitable market for their production. At least, two large con- 
cerns will not go ahead this season and manufacturers are in favor 
o! keeping their prices up and not starting any cut rate proposition, 
the same as has been done in a few other trades. 


Canadian Paper Box Convention 


lhe tenth annual convention of the Canadian Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association will be held at Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 22 and 23. The officers 
of the Association are George Hancock, Galt, president; J. L. 
Constantineau, Montreal, vice president; S. J. Frame, Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer. Leaders of the industry will give addresses 
on important topics. Among the live questions to be discussed, is 
a resolution to the effect that “the time work method of paying 
employees is better than the piece work rate.” Representatives 
will be heard on both sides. George F. Barber, publicity secretary 
and marketing specialist of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
of the United States, will speak on “Confidence inspired by attrac- 


tive packages.” Rev. Dr. Charles P. Stewart, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
will give an address on “Confidence.” 


Canadian Nashua Co. is Busy 


The Canadian Nashua Paper Company, Peterboro, Ont., which 
is associated with the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany, of Nashua, N. H., and the Gummed Paper Manufacturing 
Company of Narborough, Eng., has been in operation for five years 
and is very busy at the present time in the production of gummed 
and waxed papers. The gerater part of the wax used is refined in 
Canada with the exception of the highest test variety. 

The company is working overtime now and has laid out tennis 
courts, volley ball and baseball grounds for the employees on the 
spacious grounds, which are also adorned with a number of trees. 
When night work is required as at present, the force gets off at 
four-thirty each day and is allowed two and a half hours of free- 
dom before again taking up work. This has made the company’s 
plan‘ a most popt’ar one. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


A. L. Dawe, of the Canadian Export Paper Company, Montreal, 
and Edward Beck, manager of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, were in Toronto on business last week. 

Meredith F. Montague, of New York, sales manager of the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., was a 
caller upon the trade in Toronto lately. 

R. I. Finlay, of Toronto, President of the Canadian Paper Tradeé 
Association, who has been confined to his house for some time with 
an affection of the eye, is able to resumé his duties. 

Fred L. Ratcliff, President of the Ratcliff Paper Company and 
former president of the Rotary Club of Toronto, is attending the 
great Rotary convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Martin of Winnipeg, former president of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, spent the past few days in Montreal and 
Toronto calling upon many friends in the industry. 

The Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, will make an exhibit of 
various lines of paper turned out at their plants at the New Zealand 
and South Seas International Exhibition, which will be held at 
Dunedin, N. Z. 

John S. Ebbels, formerly with the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., has joined the sales staff of Paper Sales, 
Limited, and has entered upon his new duties. 

John G. Sutherland of the George H. Mead Sales Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, formerly of Toronto, was renewing former friendships 
in the city during the past few days. 

John Hewitt, Jr., president of Paper Sales, Limited, spent the 
past week at the eastern office of the organization in Montreal. 

George Davidson, manager of sales for the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Montreal, formerly of Toronto, and wife, were in Toronto 
for a few days last week. 

C. Ernest French, of the Howard Smith Paper Mills staff, Tor- 
onto, has gone on a business trip to the Pacific Coast and will be 
absent a month. 

The Ontario government is employing .twenty-six students of 
the Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto, during the sum- 
mer months on forest survey work, south of the transcontinental 
railway line and midway between Hearst and Cochrane. Otizer 
students are engaged in forestry for the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills and the Waya- 
gamack Pulp and Paper Company. 















































































































































































































































New York Trade Jottings 





On and after June 29 The John F. Sarle Company of 85-87 
John street will be located at 46-50 Hudson street. 


* * * 


V. D. Simons, paper mill engineer, Chicago, was among the trade 
visitors in New York during the week. 
* * * 


The Box Board Association held its regular meeting at 11 o’clock 
Tuesday morning of this week, at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
* * * 


The St. Regis Paper Company has removed its New York 
offices to 49 Wall street, telephone Hanover 0930. 


* * * 


Fred O. Enders of Buckley, Dunton & Co., 75 Duane street, has 
been in Europe on a business trip for the last month. He is ex- 
pected back in New York next week. 

* * * 


L. M. Alexander, president of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Inc., Port Edwards, Wis., and Mrs. Alexander were 
among the visitors in New York last week. 

a i | 


Parker K. Baird, chemist in the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., visited the offices of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry last week. 

* * x 

W. G. MacNaughton, Secretary of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, left Tuesday of this week to attend 
the annual summer meeting of the Technical Section of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association at Ottawa, Ont. Mr. Mac- 
Naughton will return to his office at 18 East 41st street, in about 
ten days. 

* * * 

Frank O. Sullivan, formerly director of the photo-lith divi- 
cision of The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N..Y., is now associated with the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany as director of the offset paper division. Mr. Sullivan will 
devote his wide knowledge of offset printing to the development 
of this division, which will handle an offset book paper and an 
offset bond. Mr. Sullivan has long been engaged in the printing 
and publishing field and has many friends in the trade. He was 
formerly editor of “The Offset Printer.” 

* *k * 


This year’s Annual Outing, June 13, 1925, of Charles F. Hubbs 
& Co. was a huge success, and all the salesmen and executives, 
about 60 in number, at the end of the day, declared it the best ever. 
Everyone assembled at the main office, 389 Lafayette street, 
at 8:30 a. m., crowded the bus to the limit of its capacity, wonder- 
ing where they were going, as the location of the outing grounds 
was kept secret by H. S. Brooks, L. A. Hughes, K. Lyons, W. 
Wild, Wm. H. Meyer, Jr., the committee. After about an hour 
and a half’s ride through the well-wooded roads of Long Is- 
land, the destination developed to be Karatsonyi at Glenwood Land- 
ing. Three events took up the remainder of the morning, and after 
lunch there were two other events, and the baseball game, where 
in order to save the hands and fingers of inexperienced players, an 
indoor baseball was used. This proved to be a very amusing in- 
novation, The dinner at night, brightened by good entertainers, 
closed the day of sport for all. 


Carey Faction to Nominate Ticket 


Arzany, N. Y., June 22, 1925.—Definite information was secured 
here to the effect that a complete ticket, from top to bottom, will 
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be nominated by the so-called Carey faction of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. It has been rumored for some time 
past that a bitter factional fight was in prospect at the coming 
election of officers. According to reliable information the Carey 
ticket will be announced on or about July 15. Just who will head 
this ticket has not yet been decided but it is said that if Jeremiah 
Carey, former president of the Brotherhood, expressed the desire, 
that he would, no doubt, be nominated for the office of president. 
Mr. Carey has given no indication, as yet, that he desires the 
nomination and it is possible that some other person favorable to 
him may be named. 

Both the Carey faction and the administration forces, headed by 
M. H. Parker, present head of the Brotherhood, are frank in 
expressing the belief that the coming fight will be one of the most 
notable in the history of the organization. The bitterness resulting 
from the contest over the presidency of the union two years ago, 
which has smouldered since that time, will be quickly fanned into 
flames in the coming campaign. 





Swedish Pulp Mill Burns 


Word has been received here of two recent fires which did ex- 
tensive damage recently to the Iggesund pulp mills in Sweden. The 
first fire, the cause of which has not been ascertained, destroyed 
the warehouse with about 3,000 tons of pulp. The second fire 
occurred two days later and was probably caused by cinders or 
smouldering embers bursting into flame after the fire was supposed 
to be out. 

The second fire badly damaged the mills, although information as 
to the real extent of the damage has not reached here. Bulkley, 
Dunton & Co., of 75 Duane street, are sole representatives in this 
country for the Iggesund mills. At their offices a Paper Trapt 
JOURNAL representative was informed that the facts received by the 
company regarding the fire had been meager. They stated that as a 
result of the fire the mills had been compelled to send out heavy 
cancellations or orders, but that it was not expected that this would 
have any effect on the market. 


American Writing Pays Back Taxes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Horyoxe, Mass., June 23, 1925.—The American Writing Paper 
Company has paid its back taxes, the decree of the United States 
Circuit Court allowing of the receiver to issue receiver’s certi- 
ficates which are accepted by banks, allowing of the liquidating of 
this indebtedness. The total paid in Holyoke was $345,022.57 
by two checks; one for $141,830.65 for the 1923 property tax 
and the other for $203,202 for the personal and property taxes 
for 1924. The interest on the back taxes for 1923 was for over 
$18,000 and for the 1924 taxes about $11,000. 

The taxes in West Springfield was for $869.20 for the 1923 
back taxes and $16,458 for the 1924 taxes, A later check for 
about $2,000 covered the interest charges. 





Pettebone-Cataract Discontinue Making Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

NraGarA Fars, N. Y., June 22, 1925—The Pettehone-Cataract 
Paper Company discontinued manufacturing paper in its plant here 
Saturday, June 20. 

It is understood that the machinery has been sold at low prices 
with a privilege to the buyer of operating in its present position for 
a period of approximately three years, with a privilege of power 
sufficient to operate the paper mill at the prevailing prices for elec- 
tric power. The pulp mill, it is understood, will not be operated, 


and possibly only one machine in the paper mill will be operated, and 
that on specialties. 
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Mathieson Aqua Ammonia 
as a Casein Solvent 
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ANY manufacturers of high-grade coated papers have learned the 
advantages of Aqua Ammonia as a solvent for casein. 


Aqua Ammonia is a superior solvent for this purpose due to the fact 
that it is already volatilized by heat. When the paper, impregnated 
with a solution of casein in ammonia, passes over the drying rolls, the 


ammonia is driven off. Only the casein—no solvent—remains in the 
paper. 


Mathieson Aqua Ammonia, 26°, is a product of exceptional quality 
made by our synthetic process from highly purified nitrogen and hydro- 
gen gases. It is shipped in standard 110 gal. drums from our Niagara 
Falls plant or from warehouse stocks in principal cities. 


We solicit inquiries from all Paper Mills using casein. 


Te MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda-Liquid Chlorine \9g&, Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 


Bicarbonate of Soda <& AY Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhyodrous Ammonia Aqua Ammonia 
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Forest Resources and Foreign Trade 


By H. E. SHEPHERD* 


The movements of wood in international trade are of interest 
not only to the economist, the forester and the geographer, but also 
to the great mass of people engaged in professional and non-pro- 
fessional fields of endeavor who direct the legislative policies of our 
government. To the latter these movements have a direct bearing 
on tariff legislation, the acquisition of national,and state forest re- 
serves and the astuteness of colonial expansion. One finds it diffi- 
cult to name a political division of the world absolutely inde- 
pendent of others for an adequate supply of forest products. Russia 
and the United States are as near to economic independence in this 
respect as any civilized nation will ever be. 


Wood Well Up on List of Necessary Articles 


Wood is not the most important commodity of international com- 
merce, but is well up on the list of articles necessary for the sus- 
tenance of human life. Using a prewar period for an example we 
find that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the exports 
of wood and its products was exceeded in value by only six other 
commodities; namely, raw. cotton, iron and steel, meat and dairy 
products, copper and its manufactures, breadstuffs, and mineral oil. 
Probably in the years to come substitutes will be found for all or 
nearly all of the important forest products, but that day is too far 
distant to be considered at the present writing. At this time it 
might be well to state a few generalizations showing the magnitude 
of the forest products imported and exported. Commerce experts 
have estimated with some degree of accuracy that 3,750,000 cubic 
feet’ of wood goes into international trade each year and using pre- 
war prices as a standard of value this may be said to be worth 
$650,000,000. By geographic division Europe and North America 
are the greatest importers and exporters of forest products. Eu- 
rope exports some 2,326,000,000 cubic feet of wood each year and 
imports about 1,965,000,000 cubic feet. North America exports 
about 1,317,000,000 cubic feet and imports 703,000,000 cubic feet. 
Thus it is seen that these two geographic divisions export a total 
of 3,643,000,000 cubic feet or about 97 per cent of the exports for 
the entire world. 


Great Forest Areas of World 


It seems necessary to know something of the great forest areas 
of the world before the commerce in forest products between the 
several nations can be intelligently considered. Messrs. Zon and 
Sparhawk, economists for the United States Forest Service, have 
estimated that there are about 7,500,000,000 acres of forest land in 
the world or 22 per cent of the land area exclusive of the polar 
regions. This figure, however, includes many millions of acres not 
covered with productive forests. Russia (Europe and Asia) heads 
the list of individual nations with over 1,550,000,000 acres of forest 
lands. It has been estimated that Brazil has 1,000,000,000 acres of 
land covered with forests, but. because of its tropical nature much 
of this has little*commercial value at present. Furthermore, the 
characteristics of the country are such that in many places lumber- 
ing will never be possible. The continental United States and 
Alaska have a total of 645,000,000 acres of forest lands and a very 
large part of this amount are or will be of commercial value. Can- 
ada follows with a forest area of 600,000,000 acres. Although in 
the extreme northern part many of the trees are small, a large part 
of this timber is available for commerce. It is interesting to know 
what part of this acreage is under government control and thus 
perpetuated for future generations. The late Professor Surface, 
formerly of Yale University, stated in a paper before the Geo- 





“Vice-president, International Coal Corporation; article a part of a study 
porees in fereign trade at Yale Graduate School in which hono-s were 
received. 


1Zon and Sparhawk, Forest Resources of the World, Vol. 1, p. 57. 


graphical Society of Philadelphia in 1910 that the national forest 
reserve of the United States exceeded 165,000,000 acres as axainst 
about 98,000,000 acres for the year 1905. He further stated that 
about 100,000,000 acres are under government control in Canada, 
In the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture’ figures are 
given showing that the total standing timber of our national {vests 
is equal to 557,571,143 M board feet of saw timber and 93,731,134 
cords of cordwood. This amount is theoretically preserved for the 
future, but if the past is at all indicative of the years to come much 
of this timber will be destroyed by fire. The average loss [rom 
forest fires since the year 1870 has been about $50,000,000 and iifty 
lives annually. This loss, however, can be almost entirely pre- 
vented by the appropriation of sufficient funds for forest fire pro- 


tection. The United States Forest Service is willing, but money 
must be had to hire men and to purchase the necessary equipment 
before complete fire protection can be realized. The use of the 


airplane for forest fire control is one of the latest experiments and 
has already proved to be a great success. The St. Maurice Valley 
Protective Association has been one of the pioneers in the use of 
the airplane for forest fire protection work and their lead has al- 
ready been followed by the United States Forest Service in co- 
operation with the Army Air Service. 


Russia’s Enormous Resources 


Finland and Russia are the only countries of Europe that can be 
depended upon for a supply of wood after the minor forest pro- 
ducing countries have exhausted their supply. Russia has enormous 
timber resources. The forest wealth of northern Russia alone com- 
prise some 243,000,000 acres of untouched forest lands. Russia 
possesses vast hardwood forests, mainly oak, poplar, elm, and ash,‘ 
but as yet they have not been exploited to their full extent. It is 
very probable that the natural resources of Russia will prove to be 
the key to the economic situation in Europe. Russia is a country 
of vast natural resources and Germany is an industrial nation. If 
these two countries will develop their logical trade with each other 
the economic position of each will be very strong. This would 
raise the German rate of exchange and enable her to amortize the 
many foreign obligations that she now has outstanding. This plan 
for the securing of the national stability of Germany and Russia 
has been promulgated by Philip Gibbs, who has a very clear con- 
ception of European political and economic conditions. The ex- 
portation of a large amount of timber from Russia would be in- 
jurious to the American forest product exporters, but compensation 
would come to the exporters of manufactured commodities by the 
greatly increased purchasing power of Russia. 


Competition from Canada 


At the present time the United States faces competition from Can- 
ada. Although Canada has not the great variety of species found 
in the United States she has vast areas of virgin forests as yet un- 
cut. The principal Canadian species are hemlock and spruce, both 
growing in the east and west, and Douglas fir, larch and cedar in 
the more western provinces. The supply of hardwood is not as 
great as the supply of conifers. Oak and hickory are seldom found 
in any considerable quantity in Canada. Although the United States 
exports large quantities of timber and lumber to Canada, she im- 
ports from them several times the amount exported. ‘Thus during 
the year 1920 the United States exported nearly $15,000,000 wort! 
of forest products to Canada, but Canada in turn exported some 
thing like $71,000,000 worth to the United States. 





*Surface, G. T., The Commercial Woods of the United Stat ss 
Uses, Geo. Soc. of Phil. Bulletin, 1910. mined ‘States and Thei 


#1922. 


‘Statistical division of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, Some 
Great Commodities, p 5 F 
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The principal exporting country of Asia is Japan with an annual 
exportation of 36,850,000 cubic feet, but in a very few years due to 
timber shortage Japan will be out of the export field. Japan is 
already importing a large amount of timber from the United. States, 
as the figures below will show. 

Great Britain will never be a forest product competitor, for al- 
ready she finds it necessary to import about 95 per cent of her entire 
consumption of wood. A part of this importation is supplied by the 
United States. 


United States Second Greatest Exporter 


Of North America the United States exports the greatest amount 
of timber and other forest products and aside from Sweden exports 
more than any country in the world. However, the United States 
imports very nearly as much wood as she exports. Before taking 
up the exports of later years it may be well to give some idea of 
the prewar exports of this country. Such information can probably 
best be given by quoting a paragraph verbatim from a circular® of 
the Department of Agriculture. It says: 


“Before the war we were exporting, roughly, three and one-half 
billion board feet of lumber and sawlogs, exclusive of ties, staves, 
and other products. This export was made up of southern yellow 
pine, Douglas, fir, white oak, redwood, white pine, yellow poplar, 
cypress, walnut, hickory, ash basswood and a few others of our more 
valuable softwoods and hardwoods. Of the total export the soft- 
woods formed about 79 per cent and the hardwoods 21 per cent. 
Nearly half of the entire exports of lumber was southern yellow 
pine. The export trade takes about 10 per cent of our entire lumber 
cut.” 

As has already been stated the United States is the second great- 
est exporter of forest products. To show the magnitude of these 
exports and the places from and to which they go figures have been 
compiled for several of the more important forest products. The 
year selected was 1922, inasmuch as at the time of this writing fig- 
ures for 1923 were not yet available. The exports of timber, hewn 
and sawed, for the former year are shown below. It is to be noted 
that only the larger exportations, in this case those over two hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet, have been listed. 


Exports oF Timper, Ilewn anp Sawep* 








SINCE. Shiu s ciancg S9N6 suk aes bw e¥ be SERRE Oe 366,188 Cubic feet 
Germany Pieces todos Sunk ewh as tue tea kts s a 356,030 
gE AIC RS aR RRR SS RCE ID 1,417,873 
I C2. JeLios, ales sivtine bye bee e en kb em x x 1,632,800 
_— FE Re fe ee a ey ee ae 356,155 
ee let eee os oa ins obese eaenebe = . 5,471,710 
RS CL Le tl ws ihe 4 wn Sine Sip a EN w 1,031.500 
eee set ce sche Cada nns oe ks adv awa sense bc%s 650,700 
Onebec and Ontario................ 439,400 
Mexico 450,000 
ae 330,900 
British India 282,250 
a esanss 1,036,041 
Japan . 12,428,450 
Se ee ae 791,180 
ee en On tock c beeen ee cn knee eae a> 583,040 


From this table it is readily seen that Japan is the greatest im- 
porter of our hewn and sawed timber with England second and 
the Netherlands third. This exportation was from the following 
Customs Districts: 


Exports spy Customs Districts For Timper, Hewn anp SAWED 


DER Lenws ceed conics oe anen bane bee beaseeeeved 1,276,532* Cubic feet 
PE inc ike che eases cc dbah se eenieestensaeed 377,436 

6 eit ae Nik sud ween cathe GIS ba eee 3,904,250* 

ML Voices vheckhsebeteaheabebenkevee 3,674,504* 

SA Scie s<inhh he sce Gnesdsnoe hs eesas ha enesn tee 

DL SScie cabin abs 0nd 002s 5g Meu bipebe Se we te see 7,560,680 
SN obs sabes sin $yseeves edanebokesenees® 8,007,376 

DD i f> tt tcthicsivaess SS eatin s ieee ese ase ate 233,440 





*Mostly southern yellow pine. 


Only Customs Districts exporting more than two hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet have been listed in this table. The great amount 
of southern yellow pine exported from the more southern districts 
is particularly worthy of attention. 


SCircular 140. : 
"These and sudsequent tabulated figures from data by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Large quantities of logs and round timbers are exported from 
the United States each year and all exportations of over fifty thoy. 
sand cubic feet are shown in the following table. Here again Japan 
is the greatest importer : 


Exports oF Locs anp Rounp TiMBER TO 
ND ks bos ae 
France ; 
Germany 
ars 
England 
Scotland ..... 
guseec & Ontario 
British Columbia & Yukon..........000--0-e0ee0% ieee 


Mexico ’ 
Japan 5,116,392 
142,842 


Australia. 

With Japan receiving the greatest quantity it is only natural that 
Customs Districts on the Pacfic coast should ship the major amounts 
of this commodity. This is born out in the table below, which 
shows the Customs Districts of Oregon and Washington far in the 


Cubie feet 











lead : 

Exvorts sy Customs Districts ror Locs anp Rounp Timper 
SEER rrr eee 73,000 Cubic feet 
Dt  Sidtedichhsesses vseesseenee¥ : 75,000 
D+ .cnbwasebis heen <b080840a0~ 130,722 
DE (20d ¢cducuiteseetatnos«e 239,000 
Florida . 100,000 
Mobile. 344,000 
New Orleans 324,504 
San Francisco .. 885,500 
ae chen .. 1,923,026 
ce) eds n cc ana wnsorbe soa densvaeese 3,947,914 
Montana and Idaho ... casas os 51,500 
Duluth and Superior ........... Ee ee 77,544 


Another important forest product export is pulpwood. In the 
year 1922 our total exportation of pulpwood amounted to about 
19,685 cords valued at $190,528. This exportation, as will be noted 
below, went to only three political divisions of the world: 

Exports or Purr Woop 
Netherlands fe oa 215 Cords 
Quebec and Ontario .......... ppbevaradaedesesecece BEES 
SC ca na siue ee ieee SEWAGE SE Oe etn : 14 


It is difficult to believe that the exportations of pulpwood to Que- 
bec and Ontario are as great as the figures show, but investigation 
brings to light the reason for this large movement in this com- 
modity. In the Great Lakes region several of the pulp mills are 
very close to the International Boundary and it happened in this 
instance that the mills were on the northern side of the line, whereas 
their supply of timber was on the southern side. As a result this 
pulpwood was transported for a few miles into Canada to where 
the mills are located. However, although an actual exportation, 
this pulpwood should not be considered in foreign trade, as the term 
is commonly used. The table following showing exports by Customs 
Districts will bear out these statements: 


Exports sy Customs Districts ror Puce Woop 


i Gi diets tia Cn nt oud <ec bes Gob hbhwe Cd e6eebes 230 Cords 
a othe wn skin geeeeen ena ~++ 13,256 
aR A aga fa a Fa A NE SG ee See 6,198 


The pulpwood imports of this country are much greater than the 
exports. During the year under consideration, 1922, the pulpwood 
importation amounted to about 1,044,816 cords, valued at $11,002,- 
636. This was divided, in order of volume, into peeled, rough and 
rossed wood. Finland, however, shipped only rough wood. These 
figures will give some idea as to the larger of these importations. 
They include all of the three foregoing classes of pulpwood: 


Imports OF PuLe Woop 
I I i awe sais 844,417 Cords 





Maritime Provinces ............. 181,420 
British Columbia and Yukon ; 8,361 
Prairie Provinces ..........+-... “0 6,466 
Newfoundland and Labrador is 3,347 
PED Sete EKER ws pe Crue's a 1,601 


During the same year the United States exported a total of 30,- 
129 M laths which at that time were valued at $193,676. All ship- 
ments of over 150 M went to seven political divisions of the world. 

Exports oF Latus 


ee WEN G04, cade vv ctersuabeese stock 198 M lath 
? OUETERMEEED 9 >. 6 cb vecbusechsecs ee Ne oen 313 
British Columbia and Yukon...........cccscececes 456 
SD in 9 duis o thls o wE Sad whis Kath 0.0 oEVTEC DS 000 on e's 1,006 
a gE ARTA EIEN EP SA A) ey 27,393 
NL i dueke Owes viel < b¥Se0bt Pere tw eeweeNs 00 
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in the 


beaters” 


The Dilts Approved NEW TYPE Beating Engine 


This NEW TYPE beater is a high speed beater. In one mill 
it has shown 100% faster circulation than their standard 
Hollander beaters. The roll is not speeded up to accomplish 
this result, nor is the stock lifted over a high backfall. 


EFFICIENCY This NEW TYPE isa very efficient beating engine. It cir- 
culates much heavier stock than is possible in a standard 
Hollander type of beater, and it mixes and beats the stock 
more thoroughly and more uniformly. It dumps very 
quickly, and no scrapers or paddles are ever necessary. 


ECONOMY This NEW TYPE beater takes no more power than a stand- 
ard Hollander beater, and accomplishes 25% to 50% more 
work. In our judgment it is by far the most efficient and 
economical beating engine in use today. 


| Write us for all information | 


—_MDi1lts— 


‘MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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The larger exportations of laths were from the Customs Districts 
shown in the following table: 


Exports spy Customs Districts ror Latus 
Massachusetts 


sees dbde Ss 0Sen0k 60400. 09608060008 0% 204 M laths 
PP, .o< scbipebeekedsentess oobnnesbeenceness 323 

NE cn once ceeh aos 50d 1006 e0enessesoncenses 242 

EL ~osGeggneswhhseess \snccccnsbeces osenbathsd 12,576 

ee aS eT 15,719 
PRED 0s 000s ch dbviccscccscepestabebbbeasheed 


As was the case with pulpwood, the importations of laths was 
greatly in excess of the exportations. In the year 1922 a total of 
1,398,725 M laths were imported into the United States valued at 
$7,862,286. . 


Imports or LaTus 


Do ccigcch ab oh en sen epee NSeR heehee ts oon 5,187 M laths 
Biarittone Previmces occ cc cccvcdsbbdcbobeodseeccere 752,154 
os end GRATED 60 cccceccchbabébbbdbs Sep eee 580,218 
ORIEGD PUGUMNGED ov csc ccc cccccbvcdd ddesdssseodede 19,354 
British Columbia and Yukon..............-s00008 35,672 
Newfoundland and Labrador .........ee.seeee08% 6,140 


Although the Commerce Reports show that over 5,000,000 laths 
were imported from England; investigation shows that these were 
re-exports, the timber having been shipped to England for milling. 

Although the United States is a large exporter of telegraph and 
telephone poles she imports more than three times the number 
exported. Of the five countries that are engaged in two way traffic 
in this commodity, the Dominican Republic alone received more 
than they shipped to us. For the year under consideration the 
United States exported 24,229 telegraph and telephone poles valued 
at $177,433. The more important shipments were as follows: 


Exports oF PoLrs 





fooen Be detnehhathkusckeee sth et eset hurhssakeksaes 10,538 Poles 

ED i Dh ae ob on bn0005sv.0005900 0s 0b0n 805600 0d 080s 10, 

SD. , be bbGheds eobeb bi00e0ebheb6nnedss ¥ton0easedee 1,100 
uevec and Ontario 651 
faritime Provinces es ai 296 

Prairie Provinces ..... - sts 283 

Ee in cd edt seh ab bees pen UP abana s 250 

SEER IE TS FEEL EN 248 


It should be noted that the larger part of this exportation went 
to tropical countries where the native species do not make satisfac- 
tory poles because of their short length and poor form. In this table 
showing the major exportations by Customs Districts it is clearly 
seen that the southern and Pacific Coast Districts ship the greatest 
number of poles: 


Exports sy Custom Districts ror PoLes 


Ro. Cs -. eni eg Reeke i ee eek aah ab oe 1,487 Poles 
EE WENeked., sh EL ELGG cut aneseeSeeN eho bobebboenre 900 
i ci. 0 5a 6 cre che ae heenaheesenkenSs be 6,658 
ED. 35s <025 0th 556d 0 Oona n046008000000006 1,194 
DS: vad ceukdeehetbe0ensen own chee o0e060o% 3,566 
LER bodnck Geode snusheess6heenn ached vhs Swedes 5,940 
RY Cc n sos veskeenns os bousbabeebbhssbeuee 2,082 


As has been said before, the importation of poles greatly exceeds 
the exportation. The following are complete figures for the imports 
during the year 1922; 79,693 poles were imported valued at $327,717. 


ImpPorTS OF PoLEs 
ee ee eee 65,731 Poles 
Quebec and Ontario 6,73 
Maritime Provinces 


paRaWAteRs Ou eunedne eee ebhebe ee 5,942 
CL tao dos kha bees ebese ness 1,278 
SOLE EE ROLE EE ELE EONS, RI 5 


The exports of shingles from the United States are relatively 
small as compared with the imports. Thus in a single year 30,082 M 
shingles were exported, or about one seventy-seventh of the number 
imported. This exportation was valued at $147,644. 


Exports OF SHINGLES 


Gesies ae eee ae 2,460 M shingles 
Ss Coen GRE TEOR oxccvicnencecesese 4,976 
Dt chenakebwnepeseuwren ets eeu esos seeue 12,925 
DA) Stanenchivsctes sehen shoe tbednenee ee 2,549 
Other British West Indies...........ceeeeeeeees 3,904 
SE Sisens 5eSVenbhe ash enbexsnpeenswenten 1,600 


Although shingies were exported to twenty-two political divisions 
of the world, only the larger exportations have been listed above. 
All of the more important shipments were from Customs Districts 
in the south and on the Pacific Coast with the exception of those 
from Michigan. 

Exports sy Customs Districts For SHINGLES 


GED Jt. US ophcccey ecko cae sebaheseheobesbect 4,349 M shingles 
New Orleans 8 


ieksulebiobabeke<abeenenshtuense ,66 
ee cll ga cece esau skensesbabun ss 8,525 
Ni. <5 wes agg etalk bbe essehebbi cb sb >> 1,225 
ERE Ra aly hs ee AR A, arya oll nee 2,074 
Washington .......... (ice eha wee SbSeenhva aie 5,609 
PT Misnthivheisabeebehakes spsnbeseeen ser 1,614 








The total number of shingles imported was 2,326,332 M shingles 
valued at $9,277,855. These all came from Canada with the excep. 
tion of some seven million from South America. 


Imports OF SHINGLES 
Maritime Provinces 


Ve Guabeubecccooscaceabe 168,401 M shingles 
Dt EES «scccbateocececeseecges 582,839 
DL < cs csehsheneoveneseses odes 13,322 

Pritish Columbia and Yukon............se0+ 1,753,930 


Colombia, S. A. 


Peewee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


From the foregoing figures some idea of the forest product im. 
ports and exports of the United States may be had. It is particy- 
larly worthy of note that the total imports very nearly equal the 
total exports. With certain°of the products that have been men- 
tioned, the imports greatly exceed the exports. This is true with 
pulpwood, laths, telegraph and telephone poles, and shingles. This 
can only indicate that our forest resources, great as they appear, are 
not equal to the demand for domestic consumption. It further indi- 
cates that if the present system of cutting without reforestation is 
kept up the United States will have to depend more and more on 
other countries for her forest products in the future. With the 
United States standing second among the nations in productive 
forest area we should not only be able to supply our domestic re- 
quirements, but should also be able to export to the less fortunate 
countries of the world. However, with our total annual growth 
only about one-third of what is being cut each year this will be 
impossible. We are inclined to place the blame for our depleted 
forests on the pioneers of the country rather than in our inadequate 
forest policies where it belongs. Professor Emory R. Johnson has 
completely exculpated the early settlers in his “History of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce of the United States’* with the following 
words: 

“It is a satisfaction that the colonists were able to derive as much 
wealth as they did from the vast forest resources. Unfortunately, 
the settlement of the country and the development of agriculture 
necessitated the destruction of the forest. The land had to be 
cleared; the tree was the foe of the farmer. Thus it was that for 
two and a half centuries in America the larger part of the forests 
had to be destroyed at great expense instead of being profitably 
utilized. The situation has now changed and the American people 
are spending large sums to maintain and enlarge the remains of 
their once seemingly limitless forests.” 

Although the United States does not seem to be aware of her 
rapidly diminishing forest resources, other countries clearly foresee 
this decrement and its effect on foreign trade. In the circular of 
the Department of Agriculture which has been quoted before, two 
splendid examples of British insight have been copied. The first 
of these is a paragraph in a government report of the Colony of Good 
Hope in regard to our available supply of hickory. It says: 

“Within the past few years the reckless improvidence and desire 
for quick returns practiced by Yankee speculators have. placed 
hickory spokes and even ready-made American trolleys and buggies 
largely on the South African market and these have found pur- 
chasers. Well-wishers of the Colony may, however, view this with 
equanimity, since it gives the more valuable hardwood forests a 
period of rest and recovering from the recognized mismanagement 
of former years, pending the inevitable ultimate failure of the 
American supply.” Another is a sentence in a communication sent 
to the president of the Board of Trade by the board of directors 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, which says: 

“Of the principal prewar sources of supply, Scandinavia will prob- 
ably be unable to export considerable quantities and the United 
States of America are likely to use not only the whole of the timber 
cut in the States, but also a large portion of the Canadian surplus.” 
With such statements quoted in our government reports it is cer- 
tainly not for lack of knowledge that more constructive and con- 
servative policies are not adopted by the American people with 
respect to their forest resources. 





*Vol. 1, P. 71 & 72. 
Circular 140. 
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INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


At Greatly Lower 
Cost 


HE production records 
of the paper industry, 
as published from 
month to month furnish a 
convenient index, when com- 
parisons are made, as to prog- 
ress. But these figures do not 
tell the cost of production, the 
one vital factor that makes 
for either profit or loss. 
Factors that enter into the 
cost of production, as studied 
by users of the NEW BE- 
LOIT FOURDRINIER, 
are the very essence of fru- 
gality. The three main fea- 
tures: Adjustable, Remov- 
able and Shakeable—are of 
BELOIT invention, and their operation has 
been so successful that a new era in paper-mak- 
ing has been created. 
In the matter of wire changes, the Removable 
feature has been instrumental in savings of 595 man hours yearly, besides a saving of §1 pro- 
duction hours and an increase in production of tons more of paper. 
The new oil-tight, waterproof BELOIT bearing reduces power consumption and largely 
eliminates water cooling on press and calender boxes. Injurious heat and power waste is thus 
eliminated. The new BELOIT Shake insures a better formed sheet at higher speed. 


For further records of savings, write for Bulletin No. 9. 


Ope NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER. 


Beloit Iron Works ma Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Established a Since 1858 














Construction News 


St. Paul, Minn——The Waldorf Paper Products Company, 
Myrtle and Hampden avenues, has plans for the construction of a 
new power house at its plant to be one-story, 60 x 100 feet, 
located at Hampden and Pillsbury avenues, estimated to cost 
about $150,000, with equipment. A general contract for the 
building has been awarded to the Paul Steenberg Construction 
Company, Builders’ Exchange. Work will soon be placed under 
way. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Crocker, Burbank and Company, Inc., 545 
Westminster street, has broken ground for a one-story building 
at its plant, for which a general contract has been awarded to 
Wiley & Foss, Central street. It will be used for mechanical 
repair and motor truck garage service. Herbert A. Foster, Olive 
street, is architect. 

Muskegon, Mich—Frank S. Bicking, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
associates have acquired the property of the Mullen Brothers 
Paper Company, heretofore owned by the Midland Lakes Paper 
Company, bankrupt, and will take over the plant at once. A 
consideration of $63,000, was given. The new owners are re- 
ported to be planning to occupy the plant in the future, for the 
same line of manufacture. 

Newark, N. J.—Fire, June 12, destroyed a portion of the 
building at Kent and Brenner streets, occupied by the National 
Paper Box Company and other interests, with combined loss of 
about $100,000, divided among three companies. The National 
Company is said to be arranging for the re-establishment of its 
plant and the replacement of equipment at an early date. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Brown and Bigelow, Inc., University Avenue, 
near Syndicate avenue, manufacturer of paper specialties, is perfect- 
ing plans for the proposed new addition to its plant and will issue 
a call for bids on general contract at an early date. It will be two- 
story, 80 x 300 feet, reported to cost in excess of $75,000, includ- 
ing equipment. Colburn and Forsell, 210 South Ninth street, are 
architects. R. P. Galloway is secretary and treasurer. 

Washburn, Me.—Fire, June 17, destroyed the wood pulp 
grinding mill and property of the American Realty Company, 
with loss reported at close to $300,000. The mill is said to have 
been of old type and will be replaced with a modern structure, 
for which plans are expected to mature in the near future. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—The Excelsior Wrapper Company is said 
to be planning for the immediate rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant, destroyed by fire on June 13, An official estimate of loss 
has not been announced. 

Truckee, Cal—The Crown Willamette Paper Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. is planning for extensive operations at its wood 
wood pulp properties in the vicinity of Adler Creek, where large 
timber lands are held by the organization. To facilitate opera- 
tions, the company has just completed the construction of a rail- 
road line from Truckee, a distance of about 6 miles. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Federal Paper Stock Company, McKis 
sock and John avenues, has plans under way for the erection 
of a new building to cost about $85,000. 


It will be used primarily 
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for storage and distributing service. 
at an early date. 


It is expected to begin work 


New Companies 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Arch-Bilt Corrugated Products Cor 
ration has been incorporated with a -apital of $50,000, to manufacture 
corrugated paper products. The incorporators are L. Shomer, H A. 
Harkaway and M. Fisher. The company is represented by 3S. L 
Wallerstein, 220 Broadway, New Vork 

Detroit, Mich—The Wilson Pape: !‘roducts Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1000, to manufacture 
goods, The incorporators are Carl t/. Wilson, Holly, 
and. William Martin, 15326 Normandy +venuc, Detroit. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Great Lakes Company has been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in paper 
products. The incorporators are D. D. Bradish and A. L. Moore, 
both of St. Louis. 

Carthage, N. Y.—The Carthage Paper Board Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture paper board and kindred paper products. The 
incorporators are A. Muir and F. L. Smith. The 
represented by J. V. Dempsey, Carthage. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—The Standard Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper specialties. The incorporators are Percy J. Quackenbush, 
Abraham Kelson and Hyman Holtz. The company is 
sented by Harry Spitzer, 175 Smith street, Perth Amboy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Royce Paper Company has been in 
corporated with a capital of $20,000, to deal in paper products. The 
incorporators are A, Cohen, V. W. Simon and E. Forst. The 
company is represented by Kessler & Forst, 32 Court street, 
Brooklyn. 

New York, N. Y.—The Reliance Ruling Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $12,000, to manufacture and deal in 
binding papers and kindred paper specialties. The incorporators 
are C. Siegel, H. Brodsky and S. Shafer. The company is repre- 
sented by G. Baldwin, 27 Rivington street, New York. 


paper 


Mich ’ 


company 1s 
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W. H. Tait Resigns From American Writing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., June 23, 1925.—William H. Tait, superintendent 
of the Linden Division of the American Writing Paper Company 
has resigned, effective July 15, to accept a position August 1 with 
the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., at Beauharnois, P. Q. Mr 
Tait will sever a connection held for 22 years with the company for 
the last eight years being superintendent of the Linden mill wher: 
many of the high grade contracts for the government have heen 
carried out. A large quantity of the blue print paper has been 
made also at the Linden mill. The Linden mill with several others 
is under the general supervision of Leon M, Yoerg, productio1 
manager of the finer grade mills of the Company. 


June 25, 1925 


How to Increase the 
Durability of Your Paper 
= 


Manufacturers of many different kinds of paper have 
found within the past few months that they can increase 
the wearing qualities of their papers very easily and 
quickly. All that is necessary is the installation of a 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet and the reasons for 
these improvements are easily explained. 


With the Voith Inlet a simple adjustment controls 
the stock streai, making it possible to produce a sheet of 
uniform substance across its full width. The entire 
surface of the wire is used for formation purposes and 
the felting and draining action is immediate thus insuring 
perfect interlacing of the fibres. Lumps and foam spots 
are eliminated and the final result is a better and more 
durable paper made at a lower cost. 


| 
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The folding test is one of 
highest importance and it re- 
veals the excellent qualities 
of Inlet made papers. Re- 
sistance to wear and folding 
is developed by thorough 
felting and interlacing of 
the fibres and if you want to 
make a better and more dur- 
able paper install the Voith 
Inlet. We have ready for 
you a booklet explaining this 
new paper machine device in 
detail. Write for your copy 
today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (Co. 


AprLeton, WiscoNsIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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PRICES TENDING TO STABILIZATION 


A growing confidence and a tendency toward price stabilization 
the First National Bank of Boston finds to be the outstanding fea- 
tures of the business situation after a survey which it has just 
concluded. 


An early stabilization of business is also predicted by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, director of the bureau of business research of New 
York University, in his monthly analysis and forecast. 

“Business this summer will make an irregular showing, because 
both favorable and unfavorable factors are in effect,’ Dr. Haney 
said. “Business will gradually approach a stable level which will be 
but little below normal. 


“On the whole, we have been undergoing a process of downward 
readjustment since February. 
tinue until about August. 


This moderate recession will con- 
The end of the process, however, is 
forecast by a slight upturn in my P-V line, which has correctly 
indicated the turns in business and industry during the last five or 
six years. 


“At present there is so much uncertainty as to the trend of 
prices, stocks of commodities at mills and factories are so large in 
many industries and unfilled orders are so small that I do not 
expect much improvement before fall. The momentum of the de- 
cline in the iron and steel industry is still on and a state of de- 
pression exists in coal, textiles and railroad equipment. The radio 
industry is also quite demoralized.” 


The statement of the First National Bank of Boston continuing 
says that “the business movement has been kept well in hand since 
the first of the year, with more gradual retrenchments than dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. Inventories in general 
are moderate, price fluctuations narrow, future commitments con- 
servative, and the balance between production and consumption well 
maintained. Readjustment between industries is on a better basis, 
with abnormal price discrepancies undergoing gradual correction. 
Automobile, tire, leather, paper, lumber, and more recently cotton 
manufacturers have attempted to adapt their output to general mar- 
ket requirements, and hence to avoid chronic overproduction with 


consequent demoralization or prices. Co-operation within indus- 
tries wil! doubtless become more general following the recent de- 
cision. of the Supreme Court permitting the compilation and ex- 
change of pertinent data by trade associations. Reductions in costs 
and the elimination of waste all along the line are aiding the situa- 
tion. 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that the chief problem is not 
the manufacture of goods, but their distribution. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is causing manufacturers to carry the burden of inventory , 
and to assume the risk of changing styles and price fluctuations. 
In some industries manufacturers have sought relief through direct 
sales to the consumer. 

“The past month has witnessed but a slight decline from the 
peak of general production, compared with a 10 per cent drop for 
the same period a year ago. The daily average of steel production 
in May dropped 17 per cent from the March peak, as against a 
decline of 39 per cent for the corresponding period a year ago. 
Orders of steel have become more numerous and makers of farm 
inplements report the best sales in five years. Motor vehicle pro- 
duction, while slightly less than April, was 30 per cent above May 
1924. Building activity showed a seasonal decline for the past 
month, but operations were considerably greater than a year ago, 
and for the first five months of this year were the highest on record, 
The woolen industry continues on a restricted basis, but the re- 
cent recovery in the price of raw materials has brought an increased 
number of orders. Cotton mills both North and South report 
further curtailment, but record acreage and good crop condition are 
factors making for cheaper raw material, an encouraging feature. 
The silk and tire industries continue to operate at a record rate 
for this season of the year. 

“Some further curtailment in production will presumably take 
place during the summer months, but with well sustained con- 
sumption prices should tend to stabilize. No significant develop- 
ment in the business situation is expected for the months imme- 
diately ahead, but most industries anticipate a moderate upturn 
during the fall. 

“Paper production has shown a slight seasonal decline, although 
the industry is in a much better position than a year ago. Orders 
are frequent, albeit in small lot quantities, and prices have remained 
firm except in box boards. There is a fair demand for book, wrap- 
ping, kraft, and specialties, while the heavy demand continues for 
news print. Imports of news print for the ten months ending 
April aggregated 1,033,640 tons, over 88 per cent of which was 
furnished by Canada.” 


PAPER MACHINE CHANGES 


There are many changes to be seen in the Fourdrinier machine 
which would have been startling to the paper maker of fifteen or 
even ten years ago. Most of them have been either the discarding 
of auxiliary equipment or a reversal of the older practice, although 
there have been a few additions such as those by which the felts 
and wires are continuously cleaned while in operation. 

Tue Danpy Rott. One of the first changes was probably to dis- 
card the dandy roll on news machines where they are now rarely 
seen. 


REVERSAL OF THIRD Press. One of the next was to run the paper 
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straight through the presses instead of reversing it at the last press 
before it passed to the driers. 

SHAKE Removep, After a large number of machines had been 
equipped so that the deckle frame was held rigid while the wire 
part was being shaken, the next step was to discard the shake. 
While this is the rule on practically all news machines, the same is 
being done to some extent on those making other grades. It is 
more than likely that in another decade the shake will be a 
curiosity. 

Pitch OF Wire Lowerep. After seventeen years of building the 
wire part so that it could be elevated in some relation to the speed, 
and when the machines designed for news at least were tending 
towards a fixed pitch to the wire, it was found that a flat wire could 
be operated equally well and with some advantages. 

REMOVAL OF THE TRaAys. The discarding of the white water trays 
under the wire was probably in the main to cut down the time for 
changing wires. In the modern design of a machine where the wet 
part need not be dismantled in changing the wire, it is very possible 
that the trays may be replaced so that there may be a segregation 
of the water which carries a considerable amount of paper stock, 
from the rest of the backwater. 

DEcKLE Straps Removen. The latest change is to run the machine 
without deckle straps. Most of those which have been mentioned 
are to be credited to mills making news print but in this case it is 
in a book paper mill that the radical departure was made. That it is 
successful is without question and it is expected that very soon 
deckle straps will be found only on machines making special grades 
or in mills where a change from established practice is always 
strenuously opposed. 


Peshtigo Paper Co. Receivership Friendly 


Mi_waukeE, Wis., June 22, 1925.—The feeling prevails in 
financial circles here that the $1,200,000 of first mortgage bonds 
of the Peshtigo Paper Company, which went into the hands of a 
receiver will not be disturbed by the bankruptcy proceedings. These 
bonds, most of which are held in Milwaukee, are amply protected 
by assets figured in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. oF fe 

John D. Bird, Milwaukee, was named receiver for the company 
at Oconto as the result of a friendly suit instituted by the Amer- 
ican National bank of which he is president and the First Wis- 
consin National bank. According to Walter Kasten, president of 
the latter institution, the First Wisconsin holds notes of’ the 
Peshtigo Paper Company to the extent of $120,000. Mr. Bird says 
his bank holds $100,000 of the company’s paper. 

The concern’s troubles are ascribed in a large amount of money 
tied up in inventories which it was unable to move. 

The receivership was asked for as a means of keeping the 
firm operating and protecting the various interests involved. There 
are said to be sufficient assets to meet all notes. 

Stock of the company is distributed quite extensively in north- 
ern Wisconsin. There are some 900 shareholders. 

According to Mr. Kasten an improved demand has recently set 
in for the company’s products and prospects are that the receiver- 
ship will be of short duration. 


Machinery of Mullen Bros. Plant Sold 
KaLtaMazoo, Mich., June 22, 1925.—Assets of the plant of the 
Mullen Brothers Paper Company, St. Joseph, taken over about 
two years ago by the Mid-Lakes Paper Company, now bankrupt, 
have been sold. The purchase was made at receiver’s sale, Frank 
S. Bicking, Philadelphia, paying $63,000 for the property. 
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Canadian Paper Exports Show Big Gain 

According to a report from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation the value of the exports of pulp and paper in May showed 
an appreciable increase over the previous month, the total being 
$12,451,667 compared with a total of $9,723,830 in April, an increase 
for May of $2,727,837. 

Total value of paper exported in May was $8,883,503 and pulp 
exports were valued at $3,568,164, the values for the previous month 
being $7,153,560 and $2,570,270 respectively. 

Compared with the month of May, 1924, there was an increase in 
the total value of pulp and paper exports of $331,782, gains being 
shown both in pulp and paper. 


Details for May, 1925, and 1924 are given below: 
May, 1925 May, 1924 
aa 

Tons 
13,872 
13,494 
13,778 
21,351 


62,495 
107,784 


Value 
$663,279 

717,493 
1,135,693 
1,051,699 


$3,568,164 


$8,205,266 
327,458 
12,929 
4,052 
339,798 


$8,883,503 


Tons 
24,701 
11,537 
14,917 
20,620 


71,775 


115,766 
2,564 


Value 
$424,884 

804,156 
1,028,659 
1,108,198 


$3,365,897 


$8,095,275 
39,109 
15,929 
10,418 
403,258 


"$8,763,988 

For the first five months of the current year exports of pulp and 
paper were valued at $60,758,651 compared with a total for $58,041,- 
249 in the corresponding five months of 1924, an increase for this 
year of $2,717,402, of which $1,289,335 was due to increased paper 
exports and $1,428,067 to increased exports of pulp. 


Figures for the various grades of pulp and paper exported dur- 
ing the first five months of 1925 and 1924 are as follows: 
Five Mos., 1925 


eee 

Pul Ton 

i 107,792 
59,510 
76,559 
98,979 


342,840 
562,570 


Sulp! 
Sulphite, bleached 
Sulphite, unbleached.... 


Paper 
News print 
Wrapping 
PR WEE Ri coc cc ccces 
Writing (cwts.)........ 
All other 


Five Mos., 1924 


Value 
$2,601,362 
3,772,234 
5,334,965 
4,525,411 


$16,233,972 


$38,384,299 
1,246,090 


Value 
$3,101,524 
3,667,678 
5,648,545 
5,234,292 


$17,662,039 


$39,882,114 
1,236,271 
120,857 
41,937 
1,815,433 


$43,096,612 


Tons 


Sulphite, 
Sulphite, unbleached... . 


296,923 


509,568 
8,384 


Paper 

News print 

Wrapping 

Bee (EWG) cc onc cvcce 
Writing (cwts.)........ 
All other 


$41,807,277 

Pulpwood exports amounted to 95,065 cords in May valued at 
$931,883 compared with 80,129 cords valued at $844,256 in May 
1924. Exports of pulpwood during the first five months of this 
year were 634,926 cords valued at $5,972,198, an increase over the 


corresponding months of last year when the total was 562.917 cords 
valued at $5,399,314. 


Hygrade Paper Products Co. to Expand 

The Hygrade Corrugated Paper Products Company, of New York 
City, has recently awarded The Austin Company, engineers and 
builders of Cleveland, a contract covering the design, construction 
and equipping of an additional unit to its plant in Long Island, to 
contain approximately 150,000 square feet of floor space. 

The new building will be a three-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, approximately 200 feet by 235 feet. Included in the contract is 
the installation of lighting, plumbing and sprinkler systems, also a 
plant for heating the building, all to be completed by November 
15, guaranteed with a penalty and bonus clause. Construction 
work and purchase of all materials will be handled through the 
Philadelphia office of the builder. 

The Hygrade Corrugated Paper Products Company has been 
identified with the manufacture of paper boxes for the past decade. 
The officers of the company are Harry Kovner, president; Charles 


(Fine, first vice president; Jacob Podell, treasurer, and Samuel Koff, 
secretary. 
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Chemicals for Paper Mills 


Sulphate of Alumina 


Commercial: @ Best Grades for Fine Papers 
vil f Low in Iron 
Pure S High in Alumina 
Lump and Ground——Packed in bags or barrels 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FACTORIES—Erie, Pa. 


LOBDELL ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
LD machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 


—— Ss — 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 
LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 2x. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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Section of the 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING ANDTHE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


The Fermentation of Sulphite Waste Liquors* 


By Ertk HaArGGLUND 


The technology of alcohol formation by the fermentation of sul- 
phite waste liquors is well understood, but there are certain prob- 
lems, which have arisen in the manufacturing process, requiring 
some attention. For example it has been known for some time 
that sulphite spirit contains appreciable quantities of acetaldehyde. 
This has been determined to be due to the action of the sulphite on 
the alcoholic fermentation. Furthermore, there are other compounds 
present in which the sulphurous acid radical is found, which are 
similarly able to induce the formation of acetaldehyde. There seems 
to be present in the sulphite liquors quite a variety of sulphite ad- 
dition products of aldehydes, such as furfurol, vanillin and various 
kinds of sugar. All of these appear to have some effect. 

\s far as calcium sulphite is concerned, its solubility is far too 
slight to account for the formation of the quantity found. Then 
again experiments have shown that the sulphurous acid, which is 
combined with lignin, that is the acid known as “fast bound” with 
the lignin, is not in any way responsible. Besides the fast bound 
sulphurous acid, there is another lignin compound in which the acid 
is held in a loosely combined state. This acid can be driven off 
by boiling the liquor with mineral acids. The fast bound sulphur- 
ous acid cannot be removed in this manner. 


Derivation of Sulphurous Acid 


Hence the sulphur dioxide is derived either from the sulphurous 
acid held in loose combination with the lignin in waste liquor or 
the aldehyde-sulphite compounds of various sorts. Experiments 
have been conducted which have revealed that as the sulphite con- 
tent of the liquor increased, the percentage of acetaldehyde increased 
likewise. On the other hand the incras is not at all proportional 
to the amount of sulphite present in the liquor, for it was found 
that only one-tenth of the expected quantity of acetaldehyd@ is 
found. 


Analysis of the Liquor for Sulphur Dioxide 

It was thought that the differencé between theory and actual ex- 
perimental results was due to the way the liquor was analyzed for 
its sulphur dioxide content. The original analytical method involved 
the distillation of the sulphur dioxide from the liquor after it had 
been acidified with phosphoric acid. Another method was used 
wherein the liquor was treated with alkali and the sulphur dioxide, 
set free in this manner, was titrated with iodine after acidification. 
The results by the two methods did not agree. However a method 
was established in which the sulphite waste liquor was treated with 
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chalk or slaked lime in the hot condition. It was also found that 
if the liquor was treated with hydrochloric acid before neutraliza- 
tion, no acetaldehyde was found in the alcohol after fermentation 
had taken place 

By using the new method it was established that there is a slight 
difference between the figures actually found for the acetaldehyde 
present in the sulphite waste liquor and those obtained by calcula- 
tion. However the error is not so great as to be beyond experi- 
mental limits. 

It has been proven that the loosely held sulphurous acid is not 
active in the formation of acetaldehyde, at least as far as its en- 
tirety is concerned. The quantities calculated as sulphur dioxide, are 
comparatively small but on the other hand they are much too large 
to be covered by the solubility of the calcium sulphite. It can be 
deducted from the experiments that have been carried out that the 
sulphurous acid, which is combined with organic substances, such 
as lignin, carbohydrates, etc., is in equilibrium with a certain defi- 
nite quantity of sulphurous acid present, which can be titrated with 
iodine. 

The Use of Iodine in the Methods 

If then a sample of titrated liquor, in which the analysis was con- 
ducted by means of iodine, is allowed to remain standing until a 
lasting blue coloration forms, then the same liquor sample will be 
found to consume a greater or less amount of iodine after a certain 
time has elapsed. The reaction takes place at such a speed that it is 
hardly to be imagined that the consumption of iodine is due to its 
absorption by the organic compounds in the liquor. 

Then again the further the neutralization is carried, the less will 
be the consumption of iodine by direct titration. Samples of liquor, 
which have been saturated with excess lime, consume, after they 
have first been slightly acidified, just as much iodine as samples of 
liquor which were first saturated with a slight amount of acid in 
excess. In fact it is gathered that the largest part of the loosely 
held sulphurous acid is split off, which is of course to be expected. 


Character of Pulp and Alcohol Recovery 

It is stated by Sieber that in the production of alcohol from sul- 
phite waste liquors from making easy bleaching sulphite pulp, there 
is obtained a spirit which contains considerably smaller proportions 
of acetaldehyde than is obtained from the waste liquors of the so- 
called strong pulp. The figures for acetaldehyde vary between 0.07 
and 0.40 gram per 100 grams of the alcohol. From the investiga- 
tions that Sieber made on this subject it follows that the actual 
acetaldehyde content of the alcohol varies between the limits of 0.6 
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to 3 per cent of the weight of the alcohol. Hence in the principal 
fraction obtained in the distillation of the alcohol there is only ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the total quantity of acetaldehyde. 

The results obtained in the experiments made on this particular 
phase of the subject are given in the following tabulation: 


WASTE LIQUOR FROM EASY BLEACHING PULP 


Quantity of uantity of 
Before alcohol in acetaldehyde, in 100 Acetaldehyde 
fermentation 100 cc. of liquor cc. of the liquor on alcohol 
% g- g- % 
4.83 0.791 0.019 2.45 
6.01 0.818 0.014 1.65 
6.82 0.800 0.012 1.45 
Waste liquor from the strong pulp. 
4.02 0.533 0.012 2.27 
5.82 0.600 0.0086 1.43 
7.60 0.569 0.0067 1,18 


Formation of Acid During Fermentation 

It has been known for a long time that yeast, when allowed to 
grow in various nutritive media, will form acids. Acid is also ob- 
tained in the alcohol fermentation of sulphite waste liquors. The 
quantity of acid, found in the liquid by the usual titration methods, 
is interesting. Nevertheless from the physiological standpoint of fer- 
mentation, the more determinative factor is the hydrogen ion con- 
centration in the substratum. 

Results from a series of investigations have shown what the 
limits of acidity are in the course of the fermentation of the liquors. 
The determination of the hydrogen ion concentration has been found 
to be a satisfactory method. It was also found that the degree of 
acidity found in the sulphite waste liquor at the completion of fer- 
mentation does not correspond to the hydrogen ion concentration 
most favorable for the formation of alcohol. A number of samples 
were tested and it was established that the best percentage of acid 
in the liquor, as far as the formation of alcohol was concerned, was 
5 and 6 per cent for two separate cases, one where the sulphite 
liquor was first directly neutralized and the other where it was 
terated with hydrochloric acid and then neutralized. In the first 
case the maximum amount of acid formed was 4.4 per cent and in 
the second case 4.2 per cent of acid was formed. 


Output 
Relation Between Hydrogen Ion Concentration and Alcohol 
In practical work it has long been known that there was a close 
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relationship between the hydrogen ion concentration and the quan- 
tity of alcohol obtained in the fermentation. In determining what 
the best percentage of acidity was for the formation of maximum 
yield of alcohol a liquor was used from the manufacture of strong 
pulp. The liquor was then saturated with calcium carbonate and 
slaked lime according to common practice and air was lead through 
it at a temperature of 90 degrees C. The results obtained in the 
fermentation of samples containing varying amounts of acid are given 
in Fig. 1. 

A test was made to determine the sugar content of the liquor and 
that was found to be 2.13 grams, calculated as glucose, per 100 cc. 
The conclusion that may be drawn from Fig. 1 is that the most 
advantageous percentage of acid in the waste liquor, as far as forma- 
tion of alcohol is concerned, is 6 per cent. The greater or less the 
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acidity is than this figure, the smaller will be the production of 
alcohol. Furthermore the reduction in the output of alcohol js 
greater when the acidity increases than when it decreases. 

If the sulphite waste liquor is first treated with an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid at a temperature of approximately 90 degrees C, before 
it is neutralized, then it is found that the fermentation will produce 
quantities of alcohol, varying with the acid content of the liquor, in 
accordance with the curve shown in Fig. 2. The preparation of sugar 


Grams alcohol in 100 c.c.m. of liquor 


os 
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in the liquor amounted to 2.38 grams per 100 cubic centimeters. 


What the Curve Shows 


The curve (Fig. 2) shows clearly that the preliminary treatment 
did not serve to raise the percentage of acidity which is best for 
the formation of the alcohol. In this case the highest yield of alco- 
hol was obtained with an acidity of 5.5 per cent, but the quantity of 
alcohol obtained at this optimum point is considerably greater than 
that recovered in the first case. This is to be based on the fact 
that the hydrolysis of the wood dextrin contained in the sulphite 
liquor produces a greater amount of alcohol. The increase in the 
alcohol output is more than one-tenth of a gram per 100 cubic centi- 
meters of the waste liquor or approximately 17 per cent. 

As may be seen from Fig. 3 the waste liquor obtained from the 
digestion of easy bleaching pulp gave the maximum yield of alcohol 
on direct neutralization, namely of 6 per cent. The sugar content 
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of the liquor, as treated above, amounted to 2.44 grams in 100 cubic 
centimeters of liquor. 
Experimental Part 

For making this experimental investigation there were used two 
different sulphite waste liquors, one of which was from the manu- 
facture of strong pulp and the other from easy bleaching pulp. 

The liquors were neutralized in the following manner. One hun 
dred cubic centimeters was heated in an enamelled vessel while 4 
current of air was blown through the liquid. The temperature was 
90 degrees C, and while being heated chalk and lime were gradually 
added to the liquor in small quantities. The time required for the 
neutralization varied between 1 and 4 hours. The liquor was allowed 
to stand for a few hours after neutralization. 

During this time the slime produced by the neutralization settled 
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to the bottom of the vessel and the major portion of the clear 
liquor was decanted. 

The precipitated slime was stirred up with a little water and then 
centrifuged. In this way it was possible to remove practically all of 
the liquor from the slime. The decanted liquor was then centrifuged 
in order to remove traces of the precipitate. A quantitative separa- 
tion was accomplished in this manner and a perfectly clear solution 
was obtained. The clear solution was then made up to volume of 1 
liter. This is necessary as during the neutralization a considerable 
proportion of the water was evaporated. Before fermentation the 
liquor sample, 1000 cc. in volume, was mixed with the following: 

10 cc. of a solution containing 0.25 gram of ammonium sulphate. 

10 cc. of a solution containing 0.05 gram of N2 NagPQ,.12 H,O. 

10 cc. of a sterilized yeast extract, 1 part of yeast to 6 parts of water. 


20 grams of pure distillers’ yeast in 20 cc. of water were also added to found 
the nutritive medium for the development of the yeast culture. 


The hydrogen ion concentration of the mixture was determined di- 
rectly after the yeast and the nutritive medium have:been added. The 
analysis was made by the electrolytic method. The fermentation was 
carried out at a temperature of 30 degrees C and all chances of in- 
fection were guarded against. The fermentation was complete in 
each case in 8&4 hours, as at that time there was no further evolu- 
tion of carbon dioxide gas. 

The contents were then placed in a liter flask and at first 300 cc. 
was distilled over. The distillate was then diluted with water and 
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neutralized. From this solution 250 cc. were then distilled over and 
the amount of alcohol and aldehyde in the distillate was determined. 


Control Tests 


The fermented solutions were mixed with an excess of barium 
chloride after cooling, then a chalk mud was added and 250 cc. of this 
solution were distilled over. The alcohol and the aldehyde content 
was determined in this solution as well. The results of both analyses 
agreed. 

The alcohol content was determined from the specific weight of the 
distillate. The percentage of aldehyde in this solution made it neces- 
sary to correct the values obtained to a certain degree. The aldehyde 
was determined by a method which depended on the fact that aldehyde 
reacts with hydrox lamine chlorhydrate with the liberation of an 
equivalent amount of hydrochloric acid which is then titrated with 
sodium hydroxide using methyl orange as an indicator. . It was found 
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however, that this method did not give very accurate results because 
of the difficulty in recognizing the color change that takes place in 
the indicator. 
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The formation of acid during the fermentation of the waste liquor 
is shown in the curve sheet (Fig. 4). In the second series of ex- 
periments the waste liquor was first treated for 2 hours with hydro- 
chloric acid at an elevated temperature. The concentration of the 
hydrochloric acid in the liquor was 0.87 per cent which corresponded 
to 150 per cent of the quantity of free and loosely combined sulphur 
dioxide in the liquor. In this case it was found that no acetaldehyde 
was formed in the fermentation of the liquor. 

The results obtained from this series of experiments are shown in 
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graphical form in Fig. 5. In this as well asi oF ig. 4 the time in 


hours is plotted as abscissae, and the percent 
concentration as ordinates. Pig 

In these experiments a pure yeast culture was employed. The purity 
of the yeast was of the.$reatest possible. Right at the outset of the 
fermentation the quantity of yeast added was sufficient for the pur- 
pose so that propagation of the yeast cells did not take place. For 
control purposes several tests were made with a pure culture of 
sterile yeast. The same conditions were observed in this case as well. 
In this case a propagation of the yeast cells did take place. The 
aeration of the mass with sterile air furthered this action. During the 
fermentation aeration took place every 12 hours, and at this time for 
a period of 10 minutes. 

The formation of acid in this case was rather considerable. This 
can be seen in graphical form in Fig. 6. In this case the concen- 
tration of hydrogen ions is not as great as in the others. 


,of hydrogen ion 
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A Complete Automatic Control System for Paper Machines 


This system automatically maintains a uniform paper thickness 
either by controlling the amount of stock delivered or the speed of 
the papermachine. 


The need for some means of automatically maintaining a uniform 
paper thickness has always been recognized by the paper makers. 


HABYVEY-LEVVELLEN 





control unit or to the governor control unit. 


SQMPLETE CONTROL, SY 2TEM, 


ness of paper it is only necessary to loosen a thumb screw and 
move this dial to the thickness desired. 

The controller Fig. 4, is driven by the paper machine, the mech- 
ism being arranged to impart operating impulses to the stockbox 
The duration of the 











A number of plans have been developed but heretofore for various 
reasons these have not been a success. 

Although the Harvey-Lewellen Control System has been in suc- 
cessful operation at the Gardner-Harvey Paper Company’s No. 2 
Mill in Middletown, Ohio for more than a year, the manufacturers 
have withheld announcement until every unit of the system had been 
thoroughly tried out in actual service. 

With the system a uniform paper thickness is maintained, the 
maximum variation being one one-thousandth of an inch on the 
finished paper. 

Description of Units 

The complete system is diagramatically shown in the line draw- 
ing, Fig. 1. This is not intended to show the design of a modern 
paper machine but only to illustrate the method of operation. As 
will be seen the complete system includes the following units, 
caliper, controller, stock box control unit or governor control unit, 
control cabinet and signal light box. 

The caliper, which is more clearly illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3 
consists of a mechanism carrying two rollers between which the 
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paper passes, a dial on which is indicated the thickness of the 
paper being made, and contact points which operate automatic relays 
in the control cabinet. One of the rollers is held in position by 
spring tension which permits of its sudden movement without 
affecting this caliper reading. This permits the passage of chips, 
accumulated paper stock or anything which might cause a sudden 
fluctuation in the reading. 

One dial of the caliper is movable and in determining the thick- 
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impulse and the interval of time between the impulses is adjustable. 
This controller acts directly upon an interrupting switch which 
energizes one of the unit operating motors. 


The Control Units 


The control units at the governor, Fig. 5, or the stockbox, Fig. 6, 
consist of motor-operated mechanisms which either operate the stock- 
box gate screw or the governor control. These units are provided 
with safety stops so that their operation is automatically stopped 
when the stockbox is either wide open or closed or when the engine 
reaches its fastest or slowest speeds. 

The control cabinet, Fig. 7, encloses the 


tachometers, relays, 
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signal lights, automatic switches and interrupting switches The 
signal light box encloses three lights, one eack—blue, red and white. 
The center light is white. The tachometers are of special design 
and are geared directly to the variable speed lineshaft and the con- 
stant speed lineshaft. 


How the System Operates 


The system maintains a uniform paper thickness even though the 
paper machine or the pumps run at irregular speeds. To illustrate: 
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If the paper runs then on account of the pump speed slackening, 
the control will automatically admit more stock to the papermachine. 
If, on the other hand, the machine drive should slow down the 
system will automatically reduce the amount of stock delivered to 
compensate for this change. The system also acts in the same 
manner in case the pump belts slip. In fact, this system takes care 
of any conditions which might tend to cause a variation in the 
paper thickness. 

Starting at a time when the paper is running at the proper thick- 
ness the conditions will be as follows—the pointer on the automatic 
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caliper will be standing at the point indicating the proper thickness 
and at this time the center, or white light in the signal box is lighted. 

Should the paper increase in thickness for any reason the caliper 
immediately indicates this change and at the same time lights the 
red signal light and throws an automatic switch in the control 
cabinet which determines the direction of movement of one or the 
other of the control units. This condition continues until the con- 
troller imparts an operating impulse by closing the interrupting 
switch in the control cabinet. The instant this is closed one of the 
control unit motors starts and continues in operation until it is 
interrupted by the controller. 


BETWEEN LAST 
DRIER. 
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The timing of the impulses in the controller is fixed so that the 
time between the impulses is of sufficient duration to allow 
the changes of the stock condition to register on the caliper. In 
other words, after one impulse of the controller, the different con- 
trol units remain in their respective position until sufficient time has 
elapsed fo permit the increased or decreased supply of stock to 
affect the thickness of the paper as it passes between the caliper 
rollers. If this impulse has been sufficient to bring the paper back 
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CONTROL CABINET, CONTROLLER AND 
CALIPER SHOWING CALIPER LOCATION 
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to the proper thickness the caliper shifts to its central position, 
extinguishes the red light and relights the white light. If, on the 
other hand, the impulse has not been sufficient to correct the paper 
thickness the caliper indicates this and the red light continues 
burning and the controller imparts another impulse to the unit 
operating motor. 

This cycle of operation is repeated until the caliper moves to 
its central position and relights the white light. In case the paper 





Fig. 5 


should run too thin, the caliper will indicate this and light the blue 
light in the same manner as described above. 

The controller is provided with an adjustment for fixing the 
length of the impulses and also the interval between the impulses, 
as well as a dial to indicate the duration of the impulses in seconds. 

This is the only operating adjustment in the entire system. In 
operation the machine tender changes this adjustment by simply 
turning a small knurled knob. Proper adjustment is indicated when 
the signal lights change from blue to white or from red to white 
as the case may be. If these lights flash red to blue or from blue 


PRESS AND FIRST 
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to red it indicates that the length of the impulses is too great. This 
adjustment is easily made by the machine tender while the system 
is in operation. It has been found, in actual practice that when 
once set, this impulse controller requires very little adjustment. 
The standard speed for the pump shaft or constant speedline shaft 
is indicated on the tachometer and any variation from this speed 
is easily detected. When the stock box control unit or the governor 
control unit is moving a signal light in the control cabinet is 
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flashed at intervals. The signal light simply indicates that the 
system is operating. 

In some installations a variable speed direct current motor is 
used for driving the paper machine and in that case the thickness 
is determined altogether by controlling the stockbox gate screw. 
The rheostat which controls the motor speed and the paper machine 
speed is equipped with a motor unit which is operated by a push 
button station located in the control cabinet. In case it is desired 
to change the paper machine speed the machine tender simply 
holds down the “fast” or “slow” button as the case may be until 
the machine tachometer indicates that the machine is running at 
the desired speed. 

A very important feature of this control system is the provision 
for calipering the paper between the last press and the first drier. 
This provides a much more accurate control than would be possible 
if the control was made from the paper after it passed through 
the calendars. One of the principal difficulties with the hand 
method now universally used is that the variation in the paper 
thickness is not discovered until the paper is finished. When this 
variation is discovered it represents a change in the stock which 
has taken place some time before and when the machine tender 
makes a change in the stockbox screw he has no assurance that 
the correct change is made because the consistency of the stock 
may have changed further since the stock just finished passed the 
stockbox gate. 

On one of the machines now equipped, the caliper is located at 
a point where the paper reaches it within 70 to 180 seconds after 
it passes the stockbox, depending upon the speed at which the 
machine is running. On this same machine if the usual means 
were used a variation in paper thickness would not be discovered 
until fifteen to twenty minutes after the stock passed the stock- 
box gate. 

Another distinct advantage of this system is the fact that it will 
automatically maintain a uniform thickness without regard to the 
cause of the variation sin caliper. In one instance it was found 
that the pump shaft had changed speed because of some slight 
trouble with the governor. When this was detected on the tachometer 
the proper adjustments were made and the speed restored to the 
proper running speed. There was no variation in paper thickness, 
however, because this system automatically compensates for these 
conditions. 


The Construction 


In the construction of the caliper the very finest materials are 
used, the contact points being made of pure platinum. The 
mechanism of the caliper is mounted on ball bearings which are 
completely enclosed. The controller is provided with an automatic 
quick brake and the ones now in operation have required no 
attention whatever during the past year. The construction of the 
controller is shown in Fig. 4. 

The current carried through the caliper and relays is about 15 
milliamperes. The maximum current required for the entire 
system is about 5 amperes, the circuit used being 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase. All the parts in the motors as well as on the 
various parts of the control units are mounted on enclosed ball 
bearings which require no attention whatever. 

In the installation shown the machine is driven by a Hamilton 
cross-compound engine on which the governor is driven with a 
Lewellen No. 13 Transmission. This transmission, as will be noted, 
is equipped with a shifting motor affording automatic control, 
operating switches and tachometer. The tachometers are all 
specially designed and are calibrated to indicate revolutions of the 
pump shaft and feet per minute on the paper machine. 

The automatic caliper is a modification of the Harvey recording 
caliper which has been on the market for several years and is 
manufactured by the Enterprise Machine Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. The other parts including the transmission, controller, con- 
trol cabinet} stock box control units, governor control units and 
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tachometers are manufactured by the Lewellen Manufacturi 


ig 
Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


What Tom Harvey Thinks of It 


Tom Harvey of the Gardner & Harvey Company, who has 
system in operation says, “Ever since paper has been made, one 
of the hardest problems the manufacturer has had to contend with 
has been to keep the paper the desired weight or thickness, and 
as the paper increases in thickness the problem becomes all 
harder. 


the 


“In making tissue paper, the machine will run days with but very 
little variation in weight, but on a machine making heavy box- 
board, it is so difficult to keep the thickness uniform that 
trade customs allow us a variation of one one-thousandths in 
thickness each way from the specific caliper, making a variation 
of two one-thousandths acceptable, but with the increasing demand 
for boxboard for high-class printing purposes, the printers contend 
that it is practically impossible to do a first class job of printing 
on board that varies even two one-thousandths in thickness, and 
the box makers who use automatic machines have all kinds of 
trouble if the thickness does not run uniform. 


the 


“As manufacturers of boxboard, the Gardner & Harvey Company 
of Middletown, Ohio, has been ‘fighting this problem for a long 
time, and about four years ago they perfected a micrometer that 
gives a continuous record of the thickness of the paper as it is 
being made, and just recently by working with the Lewellen 
Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Indiana they have installed 
this micrometer between the press roll and the first dryer and 
connected it with the stuff box of the machine, so that the slightest 
change in the thickness of the paper at the press roll, is auto 
matically taken care of at the stuff box, with the result that the 
paper is always the desired thickness. 

“In the past it has been impossible to determine the thickness of 
the paper until it reached the cutter of the machine but with this 
micrometer installed at the press roll, the machine tender is instantl; 
informed by a system of red, white and blue lights before the 
paper is taken over the dryers, if the paper is the desired thickness 
or not. The red light lights when the paper is one one-thousandth 
heavy; the white light when the paper is correct for caliper, and 
the blue light when it is one one-thousandth thin, therefore, saving 
a large amount of paper each month that if made off caliper, would 
either have to be cut into some other order, sold as a job lot, or 
taken back to the beaters. 

“Few people appreciate what this means except a machine tender 
running a large machine on heavy paper. He is constantly on the 
alert for if he is on a heavy sheet he knows that there is danger 
of the sheet dropping off the felt if it gets three or four points 
heavy, and if it gets light it will be too dry and snap off at the 
calendars, but with this micrometer installed he knows the caliper 


cannot vary, and he can give his attention to other parts of th 
machine.” 


The Story of Corrugated Paper 


The Thompson and Norris Company of Concord and Prince 
streets, Brooklyn, have issued a book which will be read with 
great deal of interest by those into whose hands it falls. It 
entitled “The Golden Anniversary of Corrugated Paper” and pri 


sents a vast amount of information on the subject of corrugated - 


papers gained by the long experience of this company which was 
a pioheer in that line. The business was founded by Robert !! 
Thompson and Henry D. Norris on April 1, 1875, and the foreword 
to the book briefly reviews the company’s career. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to the story of the evolution of corrugated 
paper and it is told in a fascinating way. The text is made doubly 
interesting by numerous illustrations and, taken all in all, the hoo! 


may be referred to as a very valuable contribution to trade litera 
ture. 
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The Degree of Delignification of Cellulose * 


lt is interesting for a mill to know the degree of delignification 
of pulps at its disposal in order to be better able to select the 
one most suitable for its purpose. In this way it may frequently 
be possible to avoid useless expense, such as would result from 
excessive beating of too soft a stock or selection of an unduly 
hard stock for bleaching. 

But most of the methods available for determining with sufficient 
accuracy the hardness of the stock can only be carried out by 
an experienced chemist in a well-equipped laboratory. Conse- 
quently, in mills which are not provided with chemical labora- 
tories the hardness of the pulp is estimated very roughly by ob- 
serving its behavior with certain substances such as chlorine water, 
malachite green, potassium dichromate, fuming nitric acid, etc. The 
pulp can be classified according to the depth of the color pro- 
duced with these reagents; but the personal factor plays an im- 
portant part in the interpretation of the results, and the method 
lacks precision. 


Method Devised by Dr. Roschier 
These disadvantages are overcome by the method devised by Dr. 
Helmer Roschier, which was published a short time ago in Pap 
pers och 


ak scribing. 


Travarutidskrift for Finland, and we consider it worth 
The principle of the method is as follows: If a given weight of 
pulp is added to a definite volume of standard potassium perman- 
ranate solution, the rate of absorption of the permanganate by 
the incrusting materials remaining in the pulp will vary inversely 
as the purity of the pulp. The time required for the absorption 
thus furnishes a measure of the degree of delignification of the pulp, 
which can be expressed by means of a definite figure. 

The permanganate is best hundredth- 

rmal solution, which is acidified with sulphuric acid immediately 
before use. 


used in the form of a 


Technique for Carrying Out Test 

Che following technique is recommended by the author for carry- 
ing out the test: Weigh out 2 grams of finely-divided, airy-dry 
pulp. Pour 80 cc. of hundredth-normal potassium permanganate 
in a 300 or 400-cc. beaker and acidify it with 1.6 cc. of normal 
sulphuric acid. Add the pulp to the permanganate, and at the same 
time start a stop watch. Stir gently and evenly and at the same 
time carefully observe the color of the solution. When the latter 
changes from violet to light yellow, stop the watch. The change 
can readily be seen by looking at the solution by transmitted light. 

The temperature of the peremanganate should be carefully noted, 
for it has a considerable effect on the velocity of the reaction. 


Tests on a Number of Samples 


Tests carried out on a number of samples of sulphite pulp showed 
the following variations in the time required to decolorize the solu- 
tion when working at a temperature of 20° C.: 

Seconds 
Easy bleaching 70 
Hard bleaching 50-7 
Medium hard $3 
Hard 
Extra 

The author repeated the determinations on the same pulps but at 
different temperatures, and then determined the chlorine number (by 
the Sieber method) of each sample. By plotting the time required 
to decolorize the permanganate as abscissas and the correspond- 
ing chlorine numbers as ordinates, curves are obtained which are 
asymptotic to both axes. When the time required to decolorize 
the permanganate is known, the chlorine number is readily found 
from the curve. 


- * Translated from Le Papier xxviii, 325-326, March, 1925, by Papineau- 
outure. 


The relation between the two tests is clearly brought out in the 
out in the following table: 


Degree of Delignification of Pulp, Expressed as Chlorine 
Number (Sieber Number) When Decolorization is Carried 
Out at the Following Temperatures 
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Owing to the asymptotic character of the curves, the results 
are not as accurate for very hard or very soft pulps as for 
medium pulps. 


But this can be corrected to a certain extent by 
using 


hundredth-normal potassium permanganate for the strong 
pulps and two-hundredth-normal solution for the easy-bleaching 
ones. The amount of sulphuric acid used must be proportional to 
the strength of the permanganate. 


Advantages of the Method 
The method possesses the following very appreciable advantages : 
1. The technique is very simple. 
The test is quickly carried out. 
The solutions required are quite stable. 
No expensive reagents are required. 


The hardness of the pulp can be determined even during 
cooking. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Gets Pulp by Ocean Freighter 


ALBAny N. Y., June 22, 1925.—Slipping quietly up the Hudson 
river under her own steam and negotiating the channel without mis- 
hap, the Norwegian steamer Facto, a typical ocean tramp freighter, 
teday stamped Albany as a world port by bringing here the first 
import cargo to be cleared through the port of Albany. 

Guided by Willard Hollenbeck of Athens, the freighter, loaded 
with 1,100 tons of ground pulpwood from Sheet Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, to the A. P. W. Paper Company, at North Albany, swung 


to her moorings at the barge canal terminal at 12:08 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


“The Facto will return to Albany with another cargo,” said 
Donald G. Kibbey, traffic manager of the A. P. W. Paper Company. 
“The ship will return probably within a fortnight, and during the 


navigation season we will bring ten shiploads of baled pulp to this 
port. 


“The cargo brought by the Facto is worth approximately $20,000, 
and we are saving about thirty per cent of the shipment charges 
by bringing it direct. Heretofore we have been transhiping by barge 
from New York. The Facto’s successful voyage has revealed to 
us that we have been losing money. It is a business proposition 
with us and we are going to continue to ship direct. 

The Facto will not return to Sheet Harbor in ballast. She will 
carry thirty tons of cargo from the A. P. W. company, and ten tons 


of stores, including meats, vegetables and groceries, all of which 
will be purchased in Albany. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Dyes and Dyeing 
Use of Soda Ash in the Beater Coloring of Sized Papers. 
W. C. Holmes. Am. Dyestuff Rept. 13, 561-564 (1924). The use 
of soda ash in the beater improves the coloring of sized papers of a 
variety of materials with both basic and acid dyes.—C. J. W. 

Affinity of Basic Dyes for Bleached Sulphite Fiber. G. K. 
Spence. Am. Dyestuff Rept. 13, 345-346 (1924). Dyes with a strong 
affinity for the fiber may be attached to the fiber at the point where 
the dye is added and before it is mixed with the balance of the 
stock in the beater, thus causing a mottled appearance very noticeable 
in a tinted sheet. Directions for determining the affinity of the dye 
for the fiber are given. Any dye with an affinity of not over 24 per 
cent may be used without extra precautions to avoid mottling. Bis- 
marck brown with an affinity of 94 per cent should be avoided. 
Magenta with a 79 per cent affinity must be handled with care to 
avoid mottling —A. P.-C. 

Evaluation of Tannic Acids for Paper Coloring. E. Suter- 
meister. Paper Ind. 6, 855-856 (Aug., 1924). Two methods of dye 
precipitation were tried out: titrating a methyl violet solution with 
one of tannic acid at 50° C. until a small portion filtered through a 
good grade of filter paper gave a colorless filtrate; titrating methy- 
lene blue in slightly ammoniacal solution and determining the end 
point by spotting on a piece of filter paper. In neither case could a 
good end point be obtained. Another method tried was: pulp 10 g. 
of bleached sulphite in 750 cc. of water, bring to a boil, add 0.3 g. 
tannin in 15 cc. of water, boil exactly 3 min., let stand for 3 hr., filter 
on a Buchner and suck as dry as possible but do not wash, transfer 
to a solution of 10 g. ferrous sulphate in 750 cc. of water, keep on 
the steam bath for 30 min. with frequent stirring, filter on a Buchner, 
wash once with hot water, make into sheets, dry on a steam heated 
cylinder, and compare for color with standards prepared with known 
amounts of pure tannic acid. This gives a measure of the coloring 
power of the tannin or of its affinity for the fiber, but not of its 
dye precipitating power. G. L. Clark suggested the following 
method: dissolve 0.1 g. methylene blue and 0.2 g. tartar emetic in 
200 cc. water, heat to 50° C., and titrate immediately with a 1 per 
cent solution of the tannin material to complete precipitation of the 
dye. The end point is determined by filtering 2 cc. through a small 
filter paper, and noting the color of the filtrate, which will be color- 
less at the end of the reaction. No difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting the end point. Samples tested by this method and by the fer- 
rous sulphate method were rated in the same order but with some- 
what different values—A. P. C. 

Dyestuff Testing in the Paper Industry. A. Noll. Papierfabr. 
22, 361-363 (Aug. 10, 1924); Zellstoff U. Papier 4, 184-185 (Aug., 
1924). An address in which are outlined the general methods of 
testing and recognizing the dyestuffs usually employed in the paper 
industry. Dextrin and zinc chloride serve chiefly as diluents for 
basic dyes; Glauber’s salt is used with acid and substantive dyes. 
The dextrin is recognized by its odor or by extraction of the dye 
with alcohol, in which the former is insoluble. The salts may be 
detected in the ash. Often sodium chloride is used instead of the 
sulphate —J. L. P. 

Measurement of Color. J. Melrose Arnot. World’s Paper 
Tr. Rev. No. 19 (May 9, 1924) ; Papierfabr. 22, 349-351 (Aug. 3, 
1924). The Ostwald color measurement method is considered as a 
suitable test for the color of bleached pulps.—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Colored Paper Stock. C. A. Braun. Ger. pat. 
397,927. Papierfabr. 22, 345 (July 27, 1924). A paper stock is 
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manufactured from reeds, straws, and similar raw material by treat- 
ing the chopped mass in a digester under pressure for 5 hr. at a 
maximum temperature of 160° C. in the presence of a liquor which 
contains alkali and alkaline earth sulphites and weak acid salts. The 
latter do not yield free sulphurous acid and consequently the walls 
of the iron digester do not suffer from corrosion.—J. L. P. 


Drying 

Driers and Drying. J. W. Brassington. Pulp & Paper 22, 
989-990, 1006 (Sept. 25, 1924). After briefly reviewing present 
types of driers and drying methods, showing their shortcomings, the 
author describes a caterpillar type of drier, suitable for handling 
boards which cannot be curved or bent in such a manner that they 
can be reversed in direction at either end of the machine and de- 
livered in straight lines until in contact with subsequent heating 
surfaces. He also shows the general adaptability of the machine to 
the drying of “loft dried” paper automatically and efficiently and at 
the same time giving it the required finish—aA, P.-C. 

Drying Paper. C. H. Leicester. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 13, 
43-44 (Sept. 25, 1924). A discussion of various factors affecting 
drying efficiency.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drying Tests. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 9, 52-54 (Aug. 
28, 1924). A discussion of changes effected in the Drying Code of 
the Paper Drying Committee of TAPPI with reasons for the 
changes.—A. P.-C. 

Drying Paper in a Vacuum. Thomas J. Keenan. Paper 34, 
699-701 (Aug. 7, 1924). A description of the Minton vacuum paper 
machine drier and of its operation—aA. P.-C. 

Cylinder Drying of Paper. Ernst Reutlinger. Ger. pat. 
396,370. Papierfabr. 22, 275 (June 15, 1924). Horizontal and 
vertical drying cylinders are arranged so that the strip of paper first 
dries in a horizontal position and then goes to the vertical driers.— 
| ap ee 

New Drying Process for Heavy Boards. H, R. Masters. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 32, 30, 32, 34 (Aug. 9, 1924). A description of 
the Coe Manufacturing Co.’s drier, with a discussion of its merits. 
The board, in flat sheets, is passed continuously over or between a 
smooth bed of rollers. Heating is obtained by steam coils between 
each deck of rolls. A system of steam circulation at high velocities 
in stages is used, with condensate removed by tanks at intervals, 
similar to that used on many regular paper machines. A fan cir- 
culating system is provided so as to maintain a high air velocit 
over the surface of the board. The boards pass first into the low 
temperature, high humidity zone to prevent blistering, then progres 
sively through the drier with the temperature increasing and the 
humidity decreasing. Some boards, such as gypsum board, requir« 
different treatment, and the temperature and humidity in the dii 
ferent stages of the drier may be varied to suit the product. Thi 
speed of the rollers may be varied to suit different thicknesses an 
classes of board. The major portion of the air is recirculated, o: 
may be put through a Briner economizer to heat the incoming 
air.—A. P.-C. 

Drying of Paper. William Goldsmith. Paper Trade J. 79, 
No. 9, 49-51 (Aug. 28, 1924). A discussion of the various factors 
affecting the efficiency of paper machine driers, showing the pre 
cautions which should be taken to ensure most economical operations. 
The article is based on the results of much investigation and num- 
erous tests run at the Pejepscot plant of the Pejepscot Paper Co.— 
A. P.-C. 
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Paper Testing and Analysis 

Paper Testing—An Inexpensive Insurance. H. E. Bishop 
Paper Mill 48, No. 31, 4 (Aug. 2, 1924). Brief discussion of the 
necessity for testing paper purchases.—A. P.-C. 

Relative Humidity and Paper Testing. F. A. Curtis. Paper 
Trade J. 79, No. 8, 48-49 (Aug. 21, 1924) ; Paper 34, 800-801 (Aug. 
21, 1924) ; Paper Mill 48, No. 33, 4, 6 (Aug. 16, 1924). A discus- 
sion of the advisability of changing standard conditions of physical 
testing from 65 to 50 per cent relative humidity. The author recom- 
mends that no change be made from the present 65 per cent relative 
humidity standard pending further investigation —A. P.-C. 

Analysis of News Print. Alfred Tingle. Paper 34, 759 (Aug. 
14, 1924). Under conditions difficult to define and which cannot 
invariably be reproduced at will, overstaining with Herzberg’s stain 
cai cause groundwood and other lignified fibers to assume the blue 
color generally considered peculiar to wood cellulose. The over- 
stained fibers can be bleached by washing thoroughly with distilled 
water and allowing any residual iodine to evaporate, after which 
they can be stained normally again. Staining normally, then ab- 
normally, and again bleaching out apparently can be repeated in- 
definitely —A. P.-C. 

Determination of Groundwood in Printing Paper by Means 
of Potassium Permanganate. fohannes Teicher. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 4, 113-115 (June, 1924). Other methods for the determina- 
tion of groundwood are critically examined. The Roschier perman- 
ganate method is rapid and simple, but is not accurate. A somewhat 
similar procedure is given which employs an acid solution of per- 
manganate, It is claimed to be rapid and to give accurate results. 
One gram of the rasped sample is placed in a 300 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask with a mixture of 10 cc. hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 
1.19) and 90 cc. water. The mixture is stirred for 2 min. and the 
temperature regulated at the same time to exactly 20° C. 15 cc. of 
a 0.10-normal potassium permanganate solution are quickly added 
and the time, in seconds, is observed until the decolorization of the 
permanganate is complete. Paper consisting of pure chemical pulp, 
which contained 2 to 4 per cent lignin and was practically free from 
ash, required 120 seconds for decolorization; a 100 per cent ground- 
wood sheet decolorized the solution in 60 seconds. Paper contain- 
ing both groundwood and chemical pulp is decolorized in a time 
commensurate with the groundwood content. If the chemical wood 
pulp contains less than 1 per cent lignin, a longer time is required for 
the reaction. Paper with high ash content necessitates a larger 
sample; a table is listed showing the sample required for ash con- 
tents from 5 to 35 per cent.—J. L. P. 

New Apparatus for Testing the Bending Strength and the 
Angle of Bend of Carboard, Etc. Mart. Naumann. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 2073-2077 (Aug. 16, 1924) ; 2202-2205 (Aug. 30) ; 
2263-2268 (Sept. 6). The new Naumann-Schopper bending tester 
for heavy papers, cardboard, etc., is described at considerable 
length. The results of actual tests are reproduced in order to dem- 
onstrate what may be expected of the instrument. The following 
advantages are claimed for the tester whether in the hands of the 
producer or consumer of cardboard: constant control of product; 
influence of thickness and pressure on the bending properties can be 
ascertained; manufacturing variables can be studied; the angle of 
break is easily determined; and the uniformity of the cardboard may 
be followed.—J. L. P. 

Testing Waterproofed Paper. F.T. Carson. Paper Trade J. 79, 
No. 10, 48-50 (Sept. 4, 1924). Definitions, terminology and testing 
requirements are briefly discussed, and 2 common types of water 
resistance tests outlined, one depending on absorption of moisture by 
a hygroscopic substance, and the other on visible evidence of pene- 
tration of water through paper under a water column. The latter 
method is inadequate, because with very slow penetration the mois- 
ture evaporates as rapidly as it passes through and never accum- 
ulates. A modified form of the Stockigt sizing test, depending on the 
color reaction of two solutions applied to opposite sides of the sheet, 
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is described; but results are affected by the composition of some 
papers, the color being very weak or failing to appear in testing cer- 
tain kinds of paper, though it was certain the two solutions had met. 
A new method is described and proposed, consisting essentially in 
placing a piece of paper with water in contact with one side on a 
ground glass surface against a dark background. Water passing 
through the paper is held between the paper and glass and makes the 
latter more transparent.—A. P.-C. 


Miscellaneous 


..Cost Figures in Paper Production. E. R. Calvius, Jr. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 1877-1881 (July 26, 1924). Cost figures in the manu- 
facture of different kinds of German papers are given—J. L. P. 

Ways and Means of Lowering Production Costs in the Manu- 
facture of Pulp and Paper. Anton D. J. Kuhn. Papierfabr. 22, 
325-328 (July 20, 1924). An address in which the present difficul- 
ties of the German pulp industry are discussed. Ways and means of 
overcoming these difficulties are suggested—J. L. P. 

Oriental Papermaking Methods. R. Bouvier and A. Ruby. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 5, 43-50 (July 31, 1924). See Pulp & Paper 
22,671 (June 26, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 2, 46 (July 10, 
1924) —A. P.-C. 

Furnishes of Various Papers. A. Rettori. Paper 34, 762-767 
(Aug. 14, 1924). The more usual compositions are given for a large 
number of paper grades.—A. P.-C. 

Why Paper Breaks in Printing. Peter J. Massey. Paper H, 
657-661 (July 31, 1924). A discussion of the causes of breaks on 
rotary printing presses—A. P.-C. 

The Colloid-Chemical Evaluation of Adhesive. H. Wislicenus 
and Rud. Lorenz. Kolloid Zeit. 34, 201 (1924) Papierfabr. 22, 337- 
338 (July 27, 1924). An abstract of the original article. It is 
concluded after a series of tests that the best method for evaluating 
the efficiency of adhesives is by quantitative colloid adsorption an- 
alysis. Suitable adsorbents are asbestos, purified kieselgur, carbon, 
and cellulose fibers. Viscosity measurements are not as accurate as 
adsorption tests for the estimation of the adhesive power of 
glue.—J. L. P. 

Purification of Viscose and Other Pulp Solutions. N. V. 
Nederlandsche Kunstzijdefabriek. Ger. pat. 396,462. Papierfabr. 
22, 297 (June 29, 1924). Viscose or other pulp solutions are puri- 
fied by treatment with an organic liquid which is insoluble in the pulp 
solution but emulsifies readily. The impurities are removed with 
the dispersion medium by allowing the mixture to stand or by 
centrifuging —J. L. P. 

Corrosion Problems in the Pulp Plant. Chem. & Met. Eng. 31 
(July 14, 1924) ; Paper 34, 617-618 (July 24, 1924). A discussion of 
the corrosion generally met with in the various pieces of equipment 
found in pulp (especially sulphite) mills, and of the materials best 
suited under the various conditions—A. P.-C. 

Making Leather Belts Endless. Louis W. Arny. Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 10, 43-47 (Sept. 4, 1924). A detailed description 
of the manipulations involved in making belts endless on the pulleys. 
—A. P.-C. 

Wastes from Pulp and Paper Mills Chemically Considered. 
H. W. Clark. Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng. 8% (1923); Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 11, 43-44 (Sept. 11, 1924). Brief discussion of the nature 
of waste effluents from soda, sulphite and paper mills, and of their 
stream polluting properties.—A. P.-C. 

What Causes Liming of Blowpits? Paper 34, No. 14, 605-611 
(July 24, 1924). A discussion by various practical men of the 
possible causes of the liming of blowpits in sulphite mills. Cannot 
be satisfactorily abstracted—A. P.-C. 

Finnish Pulp and Paper Mills. Johannes Teicher. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 4, 189-192 (Aug., 1924). <A description covering the prac- 
tice in pulp manufacture as carried out in Finland—J. L. P. 

Treatment and Disposal of Strawboard Mill Wastes. H. B. 
Hommon. Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng. 86 (1923); Paper Trade J. 
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79, No. 12, 44-46 (Sept. 18, 1924). Experimental studies made on 
the disposal of strawboard mill wastes included treatment by sedimen- 
tation, filtration, and the activated sludge process. The wastes were 
sedimented for two to four hours. Chemical precipitants (lime, 
aluminum sulphate and iron sulphate) were added during certain 
periods of the tests. The settled wastes were filtered, screened 
cinders giving the best results. The activated-sludge process was 
tested in connection with further treatment of the waste,* but the 
degree of added purification with aeration was insufficient to war- 
rant further study. The disposal of the sludge remains a problem; 
when partially dried it can possibly be used as fertilizer —A. P.-C. 

Pollution of Streams by Pulp Mill Wastes. George C. 
Whipple. Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng. 86 (1923); Paper Trade J. 
79, No. 12, 46-49 (Sept. 18, 1924). The peculiar characteristics of 
sulphite waste liquor are its sulphur content, acidity and high organic 
matter content. Some of the effects produced by discharging this 
waste into rivers are to make the streams unsightly by reason of 
deposits of pulp and fungi and alge growths, the tendency to drive 
away fish, injuring the water for boiler feed purposes, while the 
sulpho-ligneous matter interferes with coagulation, reducing the ef- 
ficiency and increasing the cost of filtration. Union policy regard- 
ing stream pollution is needed.—A. P.-C. 

Abstracts of Pulp and Paper Literature. Graap. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 4, 127-130, 201-204 (June, Aug., 1924). Brief abstracts of 
the articles relating to pulp and paper in German journals. The 
period covered is January to June, 1924.—J. L. P. 

Rubber Latex in Paper Making. Clarence J. West. Paper 
Trade J. 79, No. 7, 41-42 (Aug. 14, 1924). List of references on the 
subject, complete to July 1, 1924.—A. P.-C. 

Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 1923. W. Kynoch. 
Pulp & Paper 22, 847, 857-858 (Aug. 14, 1924). A brief review of 
the main lines of investigation which are being carried out at present. 
—A. P.-C. 

War Resources of the Paper Industry. Ronald G. Mac 
donald. Paper 34, 798-799 (Aug. 21, 1924). A brief outline of some 
of the ways in which the equipment or products of pulp or paper 
mills can be used in times of war.—A. P.-C. 

Bentonite for Pitch Trouble. Sidney D. Wells. Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 16, 47-48 (Oct. 16, 1924) ; Paper 35, 56-57 (Oct. 30, 1924). 
Closing up a white water system by practically complete re- 
utilization may be attended with pitch trouble on the paper ma- 
chine. To eliminate these troubles it may be necessary to intro- 
duce a small amount of fresh water with the corresponding 
elimination of white water from the mill. The amount of fresh 
water can be reduced by use of some material in the system 
which will prevent coagulation of the pitch. In the mill in- 
vestigated addition of 10 Ib. of bentonite per 1,000 Ib. of stock in 
the beater, or per ton of pulp on the grinders, was sufficient to 
eliminate the trouble when use of fresh water was limited to the 
“foam killers” and the rotary screens—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Cutting Composition Shingles. Samuel M. 
Langston. U. S. pat. 1,487,661, 1,487,662, 1,487,663, Mar. 18, 1924. 
All three patents relate to mechanism for cutting out shingle strips 
of the type having slots or recesses extending inwardly from one 
longitudinal edge to leave spaced tabs which, in the finished roof, 
simulate individual shingles. The length of the finished shingle 
strips is made equal to the width of the sheet from which the strips 
are cut, and the sheet is delivered endwise through cutting mechanism 
which forms successive transverse rows of longitudinally extending 
slots and transverse cuts intersecting these slots to subdivide one 
shingle strip from the next. According to No. 1,487,661 three sides 
of the slots are first cut by means of one or more rotary cutting 
elements of suitable design. The fourth side is then cut by another 
element, which carries a pin which simultaneously passes through 
the severed piece and completely removes it from the sheet. The 
latter then passes through a suitable cut-off rnechanism which divides 
it transversely into shingle strips. In the machine described in No. 
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1,487,662, the slots are cut in three operations, first cut together, 
the other, and finally the two sides joining the ends cut together, 
As in the previous patent, provision is made for positively removing 
the severed pieces from the remainder of the sheet to prevent the 
falling on the stack of severed shingle strips, where they could ca: 
trouble. Each cutting element consists of two rotary members, 


= 


the 
upper one constituting a platen and presenting one or more hardened 
steel surfaces against which may engage a knife or cutter on t! 


he 
lower member. The sheet of roofing is passed through these 
elements with mineral-coated sides up, and the knives or cutters are 


adjusted so as to pass through the body of the sheet, but not through 
the mineral coating. After the slots have been made, the sheet j 
divided into shingle strips as in the previous patent. The chief 
difference between No. 1,487,663 and the preceding patent seems 
be that all four edges of the slots or apertures ate formed by score 
cutters acting against hardened surfaces or platens, whereas in N 
1,487,662 the ends of the slots were formed by score cutters and the 
sides by shearing cutters. In-all three patents the cutting elem 
are mounted on shafts in such a way that they can be easily adjusted 
to change the position of the cuts.—A, P.-C. 

Machine for Coating Webs with Adhesive. A. M. Becker. 
U. S. pat. 1,493,061, May 6, 1924. The invention relates to various 
mechanical details in the construction with a view to avoiding trouble 
from lumps in the glue bath and for preventing the adhesive from 
accidentally reaching the ends of the distributing drum and doctor 
roll and their bearings. Other features are the ready and nice ad 
justment of the doctor roll, the means for directing the sheet of 
paper on to the adhesive-distributing drum, and the devices for liit- 
ing the coated sheet from the drum.—A, P.-C. 

Machine for Surface Finishing Paper. A. M. Daniels. U. S. 
pat. 1,498,237, June 17, 1924. Two or more stacks of calenders are 
provided with sets of feed tapes which deliver the sheets of paper 
to the calenders, carry it through the first stack, deliver it from 
the first to the second stack, carry it through the second stack and 
so on through all the stacks. In order to prevent injury to the 
calender rolls by excessive thickness of the paper or by accidental 
feeding of two sheets together, a device is provided for automatically 
stopping the feed tapes when the thickness is excessive, before the 
thick sheet reaches the calender.—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Making Marbled Paper. F. P. Reed assignor 
to C. C. Orcutt. U. S. pat. 1,498,200, June 17, 1924. The paper is 
first passed through a coating device, where either color or water 
is applied, according as to whether a colored or white background is 
desired. Excess of liquid is suitably removed, e.g., by means of a 
squeegee, and the remainder is uniformly distributed over the sur- 
face of the sheet, for instance, by gentle rubbing with a piece of 
felt. The sheet then passing under one or more color spattering 
devices, each consisting of a roll rotating partially immersed in a 
color tank and a brush rotating in the opposite direction which flicks 
off specks of color on the sheet. Beyond these are air-spraying 
mechanisms which move back and forth across the sheet and act to 
expand and spread the color particles until they touch one another, 
with a tendency to form wavy or sinuous colored lines. The sheet 
is then dried by passing over a heated arched metal plate on top 
of which is placed a wire screen to prevent scorching of the paper, 
means being provided for automatically lifting the paper out of 
contact with the screen if the machine is stopped. From there it 
travels around a heated roll and over a number of fans which drive 
away the excess moisture, and equalize and temper the sheet, which 
is finally reeled —A. P.-C. 


Brayton Goes to Itasca 


S. C. Brayton, who has been with Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company since early in 1921 and since 1922 in charge of the 
technical work at Wisconsin Rapids, has accepted a similar position 
with Itasca Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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It gives me great pleasure this morning to follow Mr. Higgin- 
botham on this important subject. In this matter, we are, I think, 
sailing through uncharted seas.’ 

Treatment of the Subject 
Before going too deeply into the subject, 1 should like to make 


ny attitude quite clear with regard to certain matters upon which 
opinion exists. 

The first is, that ] always felt that the cost of administra- 
and the cost of selling, representing as they do the two dis- 
though closely allied functions of control and distribution, re- 
quire to treatment by methods appropriate to 
the different circumstances. I think that the expression “Administra- 
Cost” evokes in the mind of each of us a very similar concep- 
tion, and any variations can only be such as will have little effect 
on the problem. It conveys to us, I think, the cost of the service 
of administrating the business as a whole, and accordingly must cover 
both the production of the article and the distribution thereof, and 
the truest reflex of the position is not obtained by regarding ad- 
ministration as a function apart from producing or selling, but 
rather that it may be, and generally is, most intimately connected 
with both functions, and should be so apportioned, although any 
allocation should be made in such a way that the identity is not 
obscured. 
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Selling Costs and Costs of Production 

The second point I wish to clear up is, that there are Cost 
Accountants today who regard the question of selling costs as being 
extraneous to the cost of production, and accordingly outside their 
sphere of accountability. That is, I submit, a view that we cannot 
accept, and if Accountants are going to occupy their real 
place in industry, and give satisfactory service, it is their 
duty to render accurate and informative account of every phase of 
expense of the firm’s activities in relation to the output. The well- 
worn phrase of the economists is of equal application to ourselves, 
namely, that “The act of production is incomplete until the goods 
are in the hands of the consumer.” The straining after accurate and 
reliable manufacturing costs tends to dominate the situation to the 
danger of obscuring the importance of other matters, although 
I do say this, and say it most emphatically, that no methods of 


*From the Cost Accountant. 
'The speech of W. H. Higginbotham, F.C.W.A., on this subiect was printed 


in the Cost Section in the issue of the Paper TRADE Journat of June 11, 1925. 
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controlling or allocating sales expense can ever be really complete, 
unless built up against a background of accurate and suitably 
arranged manufacturing cost data. To not a few business men the 
importance of controlling distribution costs is greater even than 
the question of controlling manufacturing costs. 

So much for these difficulties which, like most differences among 
cost accountants, are due largely to misunderstandings arising from 
the endeavor to express in non-technical language terms referring 
My economist friends will under- 


technical science. 
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Importance of Selling Costs 


The Council are to be commended for bringing the subject of 
selling costs prominently before you. The importance of the prob- 
lem in individual cases is of course relative. With some of you—in 
your own personal experience—it may be a comparatively small 
matter, and call for little or no comment whatever, and this is 
particularly so in the case of many firms engaged in key industries. 
I am thinking of the coal trade and the iron and steel trade. On 
the other hand, there are firms to whom the question of selling ex- 
pense is of great moment, involving considerable anxiety as to 
how to treat the matter in the best possible way in order to pro- 
vide information for effective control and for guidance in price- 
fixing. Matters may also be complicated by the fact that not a few 
firms today sell all or part of their output through central selling 
organizations, or under arrangements of price maintenance involving 
complicated schemes of rebates and trade discounts. 

Whatever be your experience, however, I am sure you will 
agree that the question of selling costs has received but scanty 
It is the “Cinderella” of cost accounting. 


Distribution Costs 


The high cost of distribution is an outstanding feature of modern 
commercial conditions, and is a problem which has grown along 
with the development of the commerce of this country. We have 
been so intent on the manufacturing aspect of industry that selling 
and distribution costs generally have been relegated to the back- . 
ground, but are now so important that it is no longer possible to 
ignore them. We are a people who must live principally by ex- 
ports, and if this country is going to retain her position in world 
trade, she must develop to an increasing extent her markets beyond 
This means that the problem of distribution costs is 
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going to be one of still greater importance, and the time is now 
more than due when the matter should receive our most careful 
consideration and research. 

That each Cost Accountant must grapple with his own peculiar 
difficulties there can be no doubt, and it is not a matter upon which 
generalization is either safe or helpful. The complexity of the 
individual problem will be more or less controlled by the nature 
of the output sold as regards variety of type, value, the manner and 
area of distribution, and the character of the selling organization. 
The variety of type product is the most important factor. The 
simplest case would seem to be that of a concern manufacturing 
a single line of goods, and even here the problem presents diffi- 
culties which are influenced by the whole consideration of the 
question, and by reason of the fact, for example, that the reward 
to immediate selling effort may be, and very often is, postponed and 
the correlation of cause and effect is generally hard to trace. 


Allocation of Sales Costs 


The problem becomes much more difficult and involved when 
we come to the highly complex case not uncommon to this coun- 
try, of a firm whose output consists of literally thousands of differ- 
ent items, the distribution of which may be worldwide. The pres- 
ent general practice in the matter of allocating Sales Costs is to 
segregate these over a period and express the total as a percentage 
on the total sales for the same period. Far from condemning this 
method, I regard it as a progressive step. Though perhaps feeble, 
it is nevertheless some recognition that special treatment of Selling 
Costs is necessary. A little reflection, however, shows us that 
this method takes little cognizance of the actual facts of the case, 
and yields no material for the control of Sales expense. There are, 
as we know, orders which come in more or less automatically from 
good friends, orders, for which the -actual counting-house expense is 
relatively small, and there are other orders which cost us so much 
to obtain that we should be better off without them. 


Control of Salesmanship 


It is said that the onlooker sees most of the game, and it is 
surprising to see executives demanding every means of control of 
manufacturing expense, which is more or less under their direct 
observation, and at the same time to know that the same men are 
content to maintain expensive selling forces in the field, without 
any effective control, and it is not unlikely in many cases that the 
savings through works efficiency and low cost are lost in selling. 

There are several aspects of salesmanship which should be con- 
sidered from the point of view of control, and the two most im- 
portant are (1) the volume and nature of the sales obtained, and 
(2) the cost of obtaining these sales, Methods of remunerating sales- 
men and agents cause maximum sales to be their principal object, and 
the danger will always exist where selling expense is uncontrolled, 
that a considerable portion of the sales figure is obtained at 
exorbitant cost. 

Recognized Selling Cost ° 


It might be helpful at this stage to consider what is recognized 
as selling cost, and the undernoted is a representative list. In in- 
dividual cases the details will vary, but the problem is not vitally 
affected thereby : 

1—Heap Orrice—(a) Salaries and Expense of Sales Order 
Department; (b) Salaries and Expense of Invoicing Department; 
(c) Proportion of Administrative Expense. 

2—BrancuHEs, AGENCIES AND TRAVELLERS—(a) Salaries and Com- 
mission; (b) Office Expenses; (c) Travelling Expenses. 

3—Pusuiciry Expense—Advertising, catalogues, etc. 


What a System Must Provide 
Whatever system be devised for dealing with Selling Costs it is 
fairly obvious that it must provide for (1) The means of control 
of the selling organization. (2) A method of ensuring that the 
selling price is correctly fixed in relation to the cost not only of 
manufacturing but including distribution also. 
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The current Selling Costs can scarcely of themselves be of 
immediate value for price fixing purposes as the fluctuations would 
be such that their use along with current manufacturing costs 
would be entirely impracticable—nor would they be of particular 
value for the purposes of control unless it is possible to effect 
comparison with predetermined standards. 

It is along the line of fixing standards not only of cost of selling 
but also of estimating the volume of sales that the most sound 
and practicable attempts at the solution of the problem of selling 
cost allocation and control have been made. 


Budgeting Sales 
These methods depend for their success on the accurate budgetiny 
of sales. The figure when determined is usually regarded as 
representing a total number of points for the year. This total is 
allocated in monthly quotas to districts and the district figures sub- 
divided for individual salesmen. The quotas are arrived at from 
past records of the business done and the present or prospective 
trade conditions in the field. Where possible it is highly. desirable 
that the budget should be detailed to show separately the individual 
lines and, or grades of the product. This information is essential 
because of the differential margins of profit on different grades of 
goods. 
The budgeting of sales is not uncommon, as many large specialty 
manufacturers are in the habit of figuring out estimates for their 
manufacturing and distributing programs. 


Standards of Sales Cost 

The fixing of standards of Sales Cost is a more difficult matter. 
The classification and methods employed will depend to a large 
extent on the variety of type sold and the nature of the selling 
organization. 

In any case, if suitable data does not exist then years of ground- 
work may be necessary before reliable standards can be evolved. 
Keeping in mind the dual purposes of price fixing and control, it 
would seem that the most useful information could be derived by the 
classification of selling expense by lines of product and, if possible, 
by lines of product in each district. 

To do this a careful study of the component factors of selling 
costs will be necessary. 


Divisions of Selling Costs 

Not unlike factory costs the cost of selling falls into two main 
divisions: (1) Expense of a general nature which resembles 
“indirect charges”; (2) Expense capable of specific application of 
types of products which resembles “direct cost.” 

Constituting the former (the indirect cost) are the proportion of 
Administrative Charges applicable to selling and the general costs of 
sales orders and invoicing departments. Constituting the latter are 
Salesmen’s Salaries and Expenses and such other advertising costs 
as can be directly allocated to products. The indirect Selling 
Expenses would, of course, be pro-rated to the Direct Expense. 


Allocation of Direct Expense 

The allocation of the items of direct expense to type of products 
will demand careful investigation and may be a big task, but if 
standards are to be fixed this must be accomplished. 

It will be necessary for each Salesman to estimate and report 
the time occupied on each type of product whether sales are forth- 
coming or not. For the purpose of control calls should be analyzed 
so that the report will show the number and cost of calls of a 
promotive character, i.e., calls developing business. Where of course 
each salesman is selling only one style of product the problem will 
be rendered much simpler as a single unit basis will be available. 


Advertising Costs 


With reference to the cost of advertising, this will be both direct 
and indirect in its incidence. “Direct” inasmuch as the expense 
may concern a particular product and “indirect” where the adver- 
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tising is of a general nature. The latter should be pro-rated over 
the total sales or dealt with specially if a big campaign. 


Adjustment 


The selling expense now being allocated to products, the figures 
should be adjusted to a yearly basis and therefrom standard rates 
should be evolved in relation to the budgeted figures of sales for 
each type. 

Thus having obtained standards for the cost of selling each type 
we have now information which is both useful from the aspect 
of sales control and for price-fixing purposes. 

It enables the manufacturer to observe his sales from the positive 
aspect of volume of sales by comparing the actual against the 
quota and from the negative aspect of the cost of securing these 
sales by comparing the current cost of selling against the standard. 


Standards for Comparison 


Where it is not possible to arrive at standards of Selling Expense 
for each type of product it may still be possible to arrive at stand- 
ards for the various heads of cost, and considerable ingenuity can be 
applied in securing standards for effective comparison, e.g., cost per 
call and cost of office expenses per item. 

In further development of the standard idea, some manufacturers 
evolve what they regard as a standard cost of production, and 
debit up to branches, and through branches to salesmen, the stand- 
ard cost of the product, at the same time fixing a price which will 
enable the branch to sell at a reasonable profit, and in this way the 
manufacturer is able to observe the efficiency or otherwise of the 
branch on a basis of profit and loss. It should be observed, however, 
that the standard cost decided upon must, of necessity, be based on 
the budgeted figure of sales. On the budgeted figure of sales the 
whole success of this method depends. 

In any system of sales control the budget may require to be 
adjusted by reasons of seasonal trade. In the same way it is 
necessary to draw up some scheme in order to provide for the 
varying conditions and circumstances under which Salesmen operate 
as it would be absurd to judge the efficiency of all travellers on 
the same basis. 

The sales quota method properly applied is also helpful in fixing 
fair bases of remuneration and is sufficiently elastic to meet the 
varying conditions in the field and to enable difficult ground to 
be worked while still giving the Salesmen sufficient encourage- 
ment. 

Comparing Methods of Selling 

A further useful purpose is the comparison of different method 
of selling with a view to the selection of the most efficient, e.g., 
whether by branch office, agents, travellers, central selling organiza- 
tions, etc. 

Administrative Costs 

To deal now with the cost of administration. Actual details 
are not of great moment, but briefly stated administrative costs 
should include: (1) Salaries of Directors, Secretary, Accountant, 
Cost Department, and other office salaries; (2) Office Rent, Rates, 
Lighting, Stationery and other expenses; (3) Ordinary Legal and 
Accounting Services. 

Allocation 

As already indicated, the cost of administration must, in the first 
instance be apportioned between Manufacturing Costs and Selling 
Costs. In making this allocation considerable discretion is required, 
and I have always found it most helpful to get each member of the 
staff to prepare an analysis of his time, and on this basis pro rata, 
such other expenses as cannot be specifically earmarked as being 
entirely connected with either production or distribution. This 
will form a basis for making the necessary allocation between Manu- 
facturing and Selling Costs, and will also: afford suitable data in 
considering the further distribution to departments or processes. 
The problem is generally not one of any magnitude, and an inquiry 
into the circumstances of each case will scarcely fail to reveal a 
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suitable basis for allocation. It often happens that there are de- 
partments which bear no comparison to each other, either from the 
point of view of unit manufactured, or of wages on materials 
cost. For example, coal mines is one department and iron and steel 
works is another department, and of course, there is no common 
basis. Under such circumstances arbitrary allocation must be made 
between such departments and the further subdivision carried out 
on the basis of some common unit factor. It is necessary, however, 
not to lose the identity of Administrative Costs, and in order to 
show the real Factory Costs it should be, wherever possible, treated 
separately and regarded as a cost additional to Factory and Selling 
Costs. The value of this will also appear when considering price 
cutting, as administrative cost comes under the heading of “Stand- 
ing Charges” and is seldom subject to any real fluctuations, so that 
in times of stress it might be found worth while to accept orders 
which, though they do not cover the total manufacturing cost, do 
make some contribution towards standing charges. I do not con- 
sider it wise to allocate administrative cost as a percentage on 
direct labor cost without a proper inquiry into the circumstances, 
as the labor factor, whilst generally the most convenient, does 
not always truly represent the work factor of the department, and 
consequently the true amount of supervision required. 


Wise Exercise of Judgment Necessary 


Under certain circumstances, it might be possible to analyze Ad- 
ministrative Cost as representing the several functions such as the 
purchase of material, the administration of wages, and so on, to 
apply the cost of these functions to the production factors which 
they represent, namely, labor and material, and so express these in 
relation to the labor and material values passing through each de- 
partment. Each head of expense must be considered individually 
in relation to each department or process; although generally speak- 
ing the allocation of Administrative Costs is more or less a matter 
calling for wise exercise of judgment in each case, and arbitrary 
allocations may prove, in the end, to be the most accurate. 


A Handbook on Superheated Steam 


SUPERHEAT ENGINEERING Data—A Handbook on the Generation 
and Use of Superheated Steam. Sixth Edition Revised. (Super- 
ceding Data Book for Engineers.) The Superheater Company, 
New York and Chicago, 1925. Bound in Keratol, 4%4 x 7 in., 208 
pages, 85 illustrations and diagrams, 69 tables. Price $1.00. 

This handbook contains condensed data for steam power plant 
engineers and operators. A feature of the book is the index con- 
sisting of 16 pages, assuring ready reference. Superheated steam, 
its advantages over saturated steam, and the proper design and 
performance of superheaters, are briefly discussed. It illustrates 
superheater arrangements in practically all stationary, marine and 
locomotive type boilers commonly made in America. Waste heat, 
portable and separately fired superheaters are also shown. Brief 
comparative data is given as to sizes, tube sizes, arrangement of 
tubes, etc., for the stationary water tube boilers illustrated. The 
steam tables cover pressures from below atmospheric to 600 Ib., 
absolute, and include properties of superheated steam from 50 to 
300 deg. F. superheat. 

The section of piping includes information for figuring piping for 
handling water, saturated and superheated steam, and velocity and 
pressure drop of water and steam flowing through piping. In this 
section is included also the proposed American standards for high 
pressures. Superheat Engineering Data also contains engineering 
data on coal and oil fired boilers, which include tables of heat values 
for gaseous, liquid and solid fuels. ‘Other miscellaneous data in- 
clude complete conversion tables and data on bolts and screw 
threads, with the recent work of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, and the National Screw Thread Commission. There 
are also many miscellaneous tables frequently used by steam en- 
gineers. 


Cost SEcTIoN 
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Management's Attack on Waste’ 


Eliminate industrial waste! Minimize industrial controversy! We 
all agree upon the desirability of realizing these two ideals, but do 
any of us know how we can do so? Employers, as they look 
backward, recognize that the responsibility has been theirs and is 
largely theirs today, and if we look back | am sure most of us will 
agree that we wish it had been better done. It is largely because 
management did not this problem clearly that many of the 
difficulties in industrial organization have since arisen. 

It seems to me that the question is always this: We agree with 
the principles, but what are we going to do about the problem? 
How are we going to go about it? 
the principles in industry ? 


see 


How are we going to apply 


Of course, there will never come a time when industrial waste 
will be entirely eliminated. This would be the counsel of perfection 
and is impossible of attainment. There is no question in my mind 
that industrial waste can be largely reduced, and that as manage- 
ment becomes more alive to the problem, its solution will be more 
nearly attained. One of the great efforts of management today is 
to see that this problem is recognized, not only by the supervisory 
organization but also by the employees. If the understanding, 
sympathy, and co-operation of each member of an organization 
can be secured, there is much greater hope for a nearer attain- 
ment of the goal—the elimination of industrial waste. 

We have a great advantage in America in having a large popula- 
tion becoming constantly more homogeneous, speaking one language, 
existing under the same political institutions, having common ideals 
and a high standard of living. This makes it possible to market 
a standard product, bringing in its train the advantages of quantity 
production, in which field the manufacturing companies throughout 
the United States have taken the lead. 

The problem still before us is to reduce selling prices so as con- 
stantly to reach a larger and larger circle of buyers, and this means 
not only the advancement in manufacturing processes but also re- 
duction in cost so as to enable us to distribute this product at a 
lower selling price. Reductions in cost do not necessarily mean 
increased profits to the manufacturer; they may to a certain 
extent, but lower costs must sooner or later be reflected in lower 
selling prices to the public. This, as we learn from experience, is 
a fact, and a fact which, from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
is very desirable, since the market is thereby enlarged, with the 
possibility of still further reducing the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. 

Nor do lower selling prices and lower costs mean lower earnings 
for the workmen. It is quite consistent with lower costs to have 
increased earnings on the part of the workmen. This has been 
demonstrated in the electrical industry as well as in a number of 
other industries. As an example, the incandescent lamp is today 
selling at lower than pre-war prices—and there are not many 
articles in common use about which this can be said—while at the 
same time the labor content in the lamp itself has been reduced, 
and the earnings of the people engaged in the manufacture of 
incandescent lamps have increased upwards of 100 per cent. 


Value of the Suggestion System 


A most useful method not only of eliminating waste and intro- 
ducing better methods, but also for improving the morale ,of the 
organization, is the suggestion system—inviting and encouraging 
the workman at the bench to make suggestions for improved 
methods. In using this system it is essential to see that each 
suggestion is carefully considered; that the man who made the sug- 
gestion knows that it has had mature and fair consideration; that, 
if adopted, the contribution is recognized by the company publicly 


* From Management and Administration. 





Cost SECTION 


By GerArpD Swope, PresipeENT, GENERAL ELeEctric Co. 


and in a substantial way, commensurate with the contribution n 
and that the man’s associates are informed of his success. 
The effect upon the organization, of these suggestions by 
men, is of even greater importance than the reduction in cos: to 
the company and the monetary rewards to the men. The men thom 
selves are stimulated, and the esprit de corps of the organi 
as a whole is strengthened through the recognition that the w 
man is a live, integral part of the business, able to contribute 
greater extent in its This gives the workmen a 
greater interest and keener sense of enjoyment from his work 


\\ 


K- 


on 
rK- 
a 


upbuilding. 


‘3 
he feels that he has made a constructive contribution, and that the 
recognition that has come to him not only is appreciated by him, 


but also has made him more respected by his associates. 


Finding the Exceptional Man 
This often leads to finding talent and ability for bigger jobs 
This is one of the most difficult and elusive parts of the problem 
of management—finding the exceptional man. It is a very wick 
spread problem, and one which is especially pressing in any larg 
industrial organization. The problem of knowing and rating th 
men, and giving them opportunities to do bigger jobs, is essentially 
a job for management. 
But probably the most tragic waste of all in industry is unemploy 
ment where men ready and willing and able to 


whom 
society really needs, are still unable to secure it. 


work, 
The most severe 
test of any social system is the consideration it gives to the human 
being, and our present system must find a solution of this great 
human problem. 

Industry also is much more cordial today than ever before to 
ward the problem involved in minimizing industrial controversy. 
It is recognized that if the sympathy and understanding of the 
workmen is gained, the spirit of an organization will be much 
better, work will go more smoothly, the material results accom 
plished will be greater, and the human satisfaction to all concerned 
will be vastly increased. 

As business is organized today, most companies have a large 
number of shareholders, to whom they report periodically the re- 
sults of operations, and there is every reason why the workmen 
should be kept informed of the development of the business so 
that they also can see whither it is tending. This has been accom- 
plished in many instances with marked success by having the repre- 
sentatives of the men meet with the management for the purpose of 
discussing various problems as they arise, so that the men will have 
a general understanding of the business of the company. One of 
the gratifying results have been .the increased satisfaction on the 
part of the workmen, which has been one of the causes of the 
largely increased turnover of labor. 

There is still much to be done, and the most hopeful aspect of 
the problem is that management and men are approaching it more 
open-mindedly. 


Increase in Norwegian Crown Disturbs Pulp 


| FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 24, 1925.—The chemical pulp market 
is reported to be greatly disturbed as a result of the increase in 
value of the Norwegian crown according to a report to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce from the American Consul 
at Oslo. The paper market is also exhibiting some uncertainty 
following this development. Reports state that news print in rolls 
has been. practically sold out for the current year, in other grades, 
where the mills are still open for orders the demand is brisk and the 
prices firm. Exceedingly small quantities of mechanical pulp ar¢ 
available for further sales this year, and the market is, therefore, 
very quiet. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


and 
thicknesses 
of ry of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR ne ry ¥ for Papermakers 


EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING ib any shape or style. The 
ee plug muneey in re ‘ 
: : country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
Machines for Processing Paper any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 


Francke Flexible Couplings Wrie jor prices and particulars 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION semeeg® Athens Implement & 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. er hd Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON r 


HARDY S. FERGUSON | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SO. CG E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. A tainable, because it 


MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN foe NS . Rg nn hk 


I 7 tity of moisture in 

PAPER, PULP AND ras MILLS EXAMINATIONS 3 : «J sheet, as it passes 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND EPORTS to calenders; third, 
at E MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF COST { mills having tried it 
WAT. PMENT DESIGNS . ont aA: —_ on one machine have 
ATER shoe an DEVELOPM SPECIFICATIONS : ordered it for all 
DAMS, STORAGE MESEMVOIRS & and VALUATIONS their machines. Full 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES - L C ~¢ particulars upon ap- 
STEAM PLANTS = ES plication to 


Ww. Fr. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


JAMES L. CAREY PULP STONES 


208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC &th The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union LISBON, OHIO 


WOOD FLOUR PAPER TESTS 


Various degrees of fineness and either fibrous or granular In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I. 


Made f th S Pi i Standard Methods 
e Gant ond » he a J Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotograph 


Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric Tests 
UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 80th St. & East End Ave., New York 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 











SUMMARY 
SP MEU: on svncansgodpebentnctesnss 1,936 rolls 
RE og. ces naeeents 23 bdls., 41 rolls 
ES OO 197 cs., 46 rolls 
i PIED a secsostcesesccecee’d 66 bis., 3 cs. 
SED -.ve6ubnssnnees ob0050eSbnevanne 3 bls. 
ee COE GE eee ee 127 cs. 
I IEE. v5 56NG0nnesscccscksdyes 25 cs. 
SE OED 55 con dnes do 00spsebsysnssbd 77 cs. 
nb nk 556 nuke beseievsinants bh 28 cs. 
i n-<ccniesessees esse ae 33 cs., 29 rolls 
ST ~sceovibesonheveaunsoenasenhns 10 cs. 
I c6 ces pavnenevebeeeeeeesee en 24 cs 
NS. 56s oct achebabinehanes he 9 cs. 
Note paper and envelopes..............se005 2 cs. 
cb baesskec ovo cbee se oniacns 70 bis. 
TDs nceh snes ecahets hhntineneestle 16 cs. 
TE ES 14 cs. 
i ccccohckakbens ees puesueewsen ss 5 cs. 
EE Sct songs cde becebsenue 10 cs. 
PD License siwscncbwekle oxo 105 bis. 
NT wos bus sup abd ewesscdocsee 2 cs. 
PE + tinths sey ehextnidiheksssuenau 30 cs. 
tic hckscwarshssacetanscsboneial 3 cs. 
DE hsheunssacsesshensyasesnnost 11 cs. 
DT cS echennw>stuess nibbasseseoune 6 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ............secee. +++ -188 cs, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Harrison, Marseilles, 121 


cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Vincent, Havre, 6 cs. 


WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 

3 bis. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

“ W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 58 

s. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 8 
bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 3 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 
566 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Kolsnaren, Helsing- 
fors, 792 rolls. 

Janeway & Carpender, by same, 69 rolls. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 110 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Deutschland, 
Hamburg 399 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 25 
cs. : 
Keuffel & Esser, by same, 46 rolls. 
L. Schulman, Kolsnaren, Helsingfors, 29 cs. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 118 cs. 
C. B. Harris, by same, 25 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER : 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Cameronia, 
Glasgow, 23 bdls. 

Arkell Safty Bag Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 41 
rolls. 

TISSUE PAPER 
Meadows Wye & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 12 cs. 
Iwai & Co., Shunko Maru, Kobe, 12 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Minnewaska, London, 4 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Eglantine, Rotterdam, 19 
cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 
cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, by same, 29 rolls. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 6 cs. 

Taijo Trading Co., Shunko Maru, Yokohama, 4 
cs. 





COLORED PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 74 
cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 


STRAW PAPER 
American Express Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


70 bls. 
FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, London, 
15 cs. 
A. Lorsch & Co., France, Havre, 1 cs, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 14 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
F. L. Kramer, Bremen, Bremen, 9 cs. 


PAINTED PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., France, Havre, 
5 cs. 

PERKRGAMENT PAPER 


L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 10 cs. 


FLINTSTONE PAPER 
Impex Paper Co., Bremen, Bremen, 105 bis. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 25 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 


COPY PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Lisbon Maru, Kobe, 30 cs. 


NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
A. Goodman & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


ENVELOPES 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 3 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Sremen, Bremen, 28 cs. 


PAPER BOXES 
Gallagher & Ascher, Deutschland, Hamburg, 11 
cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, France, Havre, 6 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Perry Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 164 cs. 
F. L. Kramer, Minnewaska, London, 2 cs. 
Japen Paper Co., France, Havre, 1 cs. 
Guibout freres, by same, 19 cs. 

P. R. Dreyer, by same, 2 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 
& Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 81 


Brown Pros 
bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 452 
bls. rags. 

Bankers Trust Co., by same, 67 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 236 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 36 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 29 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Hog Island, Constantinople, 
376 bis. rags. 

International Accep. Bank, by same, 225 bls. 
rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Co., Conehatta, Manchester, 
25 bls. picker waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Handicap, Genoa, 109 bls. 
paper stock. 

International Accep. Bank, Handicap, Naples, 126 
bls. shopperies. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 276 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Shunko Maru, Kobe, 
20 bis. rags. 

Fidelity Intl. Trust Co., Bremen, Bremen, 139 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 238 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 267 bis. rags. 

State Bank, Archimedes, Manchester, 37 bls. 
rags. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





Pearl Waste Manfg. Co., by same, 4 bls. rags. 

Ayres, W. C. Jones, by same, 14 bis. cotton 
waste. 
Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 147 
bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, Eglantine, Rotterdam, 144 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 128 bis. rags. 

Fidelity Intl. Trust Co., Galtymore, Leith, 58 
bls. bagging. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 72 bis. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 82 bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Galtymore, Dundee, 90 bis. 
paper stock. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Galileo, Hull, 293 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 224 bis. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 10 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 144 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Co., by same, 111 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 164 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 414 bls. 
rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 62 bis. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., by same, 208 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 131 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., W. A. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
631 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hesperides, Buenos Aires, 


60 bis. rags. 
OLD ROPE 

Brown Bros. & Co., Galileo, Hull, 314 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 26 bis. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Handicap, 
Genoa, 400 coils. 

W. H. Cummings & Son, Vincent, Havre, 56 
coils. 

MANILA ROPE 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnewaska, London, 
26 coils. 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Olympic, London, 10 
coils. 

United Fibre Co., Pr. Harrison, Manila, 275 
coils. 


HEMP ROPE 
United Fibre Co., Pr. Harrison, Manila, 14 bdls. 


WOOD PULP 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Helsingfors, 
960 bls. dry white pulp, 152 tons. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Topdalsfjord, Gefie, 1875 
bls. wood pulp. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Irma Kimme, Stugsund, 
2,500 bls. wood pulp. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 
1,845 bls. wood pulp. 

Buck Kaier & Co., by same, 800 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Helsingfors, 
623 rolls, 194 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 








Castle & Overton, Inc., West Erral, France, 243 
bls. rags. 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 





Frazer & Co., Shunko Maru, Kobe, 488 bis. 
rags. 

Anglo London & Paris Bank, by same, 200 bls. 
rags. 

Du Val Moore & Co., by same, 225 bls. rags. 

Wheeler Elder Intl. Bank, by same, 23 bls. rags. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 









The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


and the 




















We make ee and fastest HANNA PAP ER 
oe CORPORATION 













Cylinder Wires All Sizes 





Daily Capacity 
425 Tons 





The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. | CLEVELAND, OHIO 















Newsprint Catalog 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 











Pega gat) 
‘STANDARD. Ect | General Sales Office 
BLO BI gb op Lda | 30 East 42nd St., New York 
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Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


A ENGLISH Ad Nall 620-621 McCormick Bldg. 
Vy oe a Chicago, Ill. 
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Py, 60 Mra Se iC Er) Men 1, eaten a 
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QUALITY 
SIZE 


v ITCHBURG D UCK | VETO \ EMPIRE SIZE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Be VEO 50518) Ce + MASSACHUSETTS ALBANY. NEW YORK 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 






SAN PEDRO IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 


Frazer & Co., Shunko Maru, Yokohama, 856 
bls. rags. 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 


C. Herlery & Co., Lisbon Maru, Kobe, 20 bls. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 192 


wm 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Novian, London, 
6 cs. printing paper. 
Paper House of 
cs. printing paper. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Nevisian, Antwerp, 
34 cs. printing paper. 
Corn Exchange Bank, 
cs. surface coated paper. 
E. H. Bailey & Co., Galtymore, Leith, 62 cs. pa- 

per. 
New York Trust Co., by same, 188 bls. rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 43 bls. rags. 
International Accep. Bank, by same, 58 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Eglantine, Rotterdam, 
126 bls. rags. 


Penna., Hemlen, Bremen, 31 


Nevisian, Hamburg, 67 


Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 77 bls. 
rags. 
Belgian Bank, by same, 249 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 1,005 bls. rags. 


Penn Rag & Metal Co., Carenco, Oran, 185 
bls. rags 
National Fank ef Commerce, Handicap, Leg- 


horn, 89 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Winona, Leghorn, 187 
bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, by same, 252 bls. rags. 

Rohner & Gehrig Co., Nevisian, Antwerp, 497 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 101 bls. 

Selgian Bank,. by same, 181 bls. rags. 

C. Braendli, by same, 4 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Hemeln, 
rags. 

Belgian Bank, by same, 38 bls. rags 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 420 bls. rags. 

Bank of N. Y., by same, 103 bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 388 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 140 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia Naticnal Bank, by same, 267 bls. 
rags. F 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., 
bls. rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 97 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 73 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & ©o., by same, 433 bis. rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., by same, 308 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 319 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rags. 

J. Chalfin & Co., by same, 107 bls. rags. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, by same, 108 bls 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 535 bis. rags 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 38 bls. rags. 

O'Neill Bros., by same, 44 bls. cotton waste. 


rags. 


Bremen, 65 bls. 


2 


Vincent, Havre, 15 


Vincent, Dunkirk, 211 


R. F. Raymond Starts Paper Business 


Lewiston, Me., June 23, 1925.—Roland F. Raymond, general 
manager of the Raymond Paper Company, Lewiston, has announced 
that he severed his connection with the company and has opened a 
business of his own. His headquarters will be in the Lisbon street 
section of the Lewiston Journal building and he will conduct a 
wholesale paper supplies, hygienic, etc., business. 


(Continued from page 58) 





E. J. Keller Co., 


Inc., W. A. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
700 bls. 


rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
487 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Masaniello, Barcelona, 78 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
180 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp, 
8S bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
dam, 91 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Cr.. Inc., 
75 coils old rope. 

FE. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
coils old rope. 

The Borregaard Cc., Inc., Arkansas 
450 bls. sulphate pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 


Inc., M. Merchant, Manchester, 
Rexmore, England, 104 bls 
Beemsterdyke, Rotter 
Eastern Dawn, Belgium, 155 
Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
Arkansas, Aarhus, 170 


, Copenhagen, 


G. F. Malcolm, Scythia, Liverpool, 26 cs. tis 
sue paper. 

G. F. Malcolm, Devonian, Manchester, 14 cs 
tissue paper. 

F. A. Chase & Co., West Inskip, Antwerp, 216 


rolls building paper. 

Providence Faper Co., by same, 20 bls. wrapping 
paper 

Providence Paper Co., 
paper. 

D. F. Munroe & Co., by same, 15 bls. wrapping 
paper 


by same, 15 rolls wrapping 


D. F. Munroe & Co., by same, 25 rolls wrapping 
paper 

J. B. Moors & Co., 
hide cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
werp, 39 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by 
58 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 19 bls. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Devonian, Manchester, 289 
gs hide cuttings. 


Scythia, Liverpool, 624 bags 
West Inskip, Ant 


same, Rotterdam, 


State St. Trust Co., by same, 23 bls. rags 
J. T. Lodge, by same, 44 bls. rags. 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by 


rags 


same, 141 bls 


National Shawmut Bank, by same, 18 bls. rags 

Train Smith & Co., by 
cuttings. 

Draper & Co., by same, 7 bls. rags. 

Appleton & Co., by same, 76 bls. rags 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
bls. rags. 

American Express Co., by same, 19 bis. rags 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 103 bls. rags 

Fidelity Intl. Trust Co., by same, 99 bls. rags. 

Mechanics’ Metals National Bank, by 
bls. rags. 

J. T. Lodge, Rexmore. Liverpool, 33 bls. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., by same, 26 bls. rags. 

Linen Thread Co., by same, 60 bls. flax waste. 

Harry Muller, Gov. Dingley, St. Johns, 18 bdls. 
tarred rope. 

National City Bank, Pr 
pgs.. hemp rope. 

F. Leyland & Co., 
bls. old rope. 


same, 188 hags hide- 


Rexmore, Glasgow, 80 


same, 21 


Harrison, Manila, 424 


Devonian, Manchester, 33 











International 
mouth, 49 bls. old rope. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Devonian, 


coils old rope. 
Ist National 
Aires, 1,251 bags casein. 


Purchasing Co. 


Bank of Boston, 


Northland, 


Yar 


Manchester, 


Liberty Glo, B 


Morey & Co., Inc., Nerfolk Maru, Fowey, 52 tor 


China clay. 


J. Richardson, by same, 564 tons same. 


Atlantic 
same. 


National 


Bank, by same, 


A. Salomon & Eros., by same, 26 tons sam 


1,115 tons 


Paper Makers Importing Co., by same, 266 tons 


same. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
wood pulp boards. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. chemical pulp. 

National City Bank, by 
pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp 


Casper, 


Kotka, 


7 bls 


Casper, Sundsvall, 750 


same, 625 bls. 


wood 


, Germany, 420 


~, Sweden, 2s/ 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1925 


National City 
bls. wood pulp. 
Nilsen Lyon & Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Cx 
1,875 bls. wood pulp 
Bulkley, 
7,850 bls. wood pulp 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co 
wood pulp 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., by 
bls. wood pulp 
National City 
bls. wood pulp. 


Bank, We 


Bank, by 


Scandinavian Pul; 
bls. wood pul; 


Dunton & Co., 


stpool, 


Nordhval, 


, Arkansas, 


Nordhval, 


Hamburg, 


Stugsund 


Topdalsfjord, 


same, Wallvik, 


same, 


Agency, Inc., by 


Greaker, 


2,400 
1,625 
Gefle, 


Stugsund, 


Oslo, 2,248 bls 


6,540 


3,875 


same, 250 


J. Anderson & Co., by same, Sweden, 2,700 
bls. wood puly 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, Sweden, 2,700 
bls. wood pul; 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., by same, Ohrviken, 3.90) 
bls. wood pulp 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, Goth 
enburg, 3,705 bls. sulphate pulp 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, Goth 
enburg, 875 bls. sulphite pulp 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 480 bls. wood pulp. 

National City Dank, Hameln, Bremen, 1,200 
bls. wood pulp 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., by same, 1,400 bls 
wood pul 

Castle & Overtor Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
1,375 bls. wood pulp 


Brown Eros. & Co., 
25 coils old rope 
trown Bros. & Co., 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rag pulj 


Blommersdyk, 


Sudbury, 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNI 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. wood pulp 


Miles, 


20, 1925 


Iegesund, 


Using Paper Bags for Cement in Germany 


The inland demand in Germany for jute bags and other products 
it is reported has shown a marked decrease in recent months, as 
whole industries, such as the cement industry, have lately been 
purchasing heavy paper bags instead of the jute product. 


Rotterdam, 


by same, 18 bls. old rope. 
Hamburg, 89 


2,500 


High 


prices for jute products are increasing this tendency on the part 
of various jute consuming industries to use paper bags. 


Ju 


‘ecai ee 








June 25, 1925 


Quiet Period in Boston Paper Trade 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, June 22, 1925.—With the exception of a business spurt 
in the summer specialties branches, Boston, this last week, experi- 
enced one of its quietest periods this year, Here and there, how- 
ever, there were merchants to be found who could report some 
business but on the whole the trade was extremely sub-normal. 
The only bright spots to be found were among the printers, dealers 
in the fine grades and houses selling drinking cups, paper plates, 
napkins and the various accessories used at summer resorts. 

Wednesday, June 17, being a local holiday (Bunker Hill Day) 
also helped to slow up trade conditions. The only day that 
brought in generous orders was Thursday, the day after the holi- 
day. The Storrs & Bement Company whose business fluctuates 
but little, reports good trade—a little better than last year at this 
Officials of this store decry reports that general business is 
poor. Mr, Stevenson of this house upon his return from a meet- 
ing in New York of the National Paper trade executives said that 
after having talked with representative men of the industry from 
all parts of the country that he was convinced that conditions were 
far from bad, in fact he thought they were promising. 

in the coarse division there is reported some demand but mostly 
for small orders and to the regular trade. There is fairly good 
volume but far from what it was at this time last year, most of 


time. 


the dealers declare. 

The box board men report a quiet week, feeling the reflection 
of dull business in many of the industries using boxes, more 
particularly the candy business which now is reported to be at 
practically a standstill, some of the larger manufacturers closing 
down for two week periods. What orders the paper box men are 
getting are of the hand-to-mouth type. 

There is some business being done with roofings, the demand 
being steadier than any other branch and the prices remaining firm. 
There were no price changes in other lines in the Boston market 


this week. 


Goes with Combustion Engineering Corp. 


Edgar A. Jamieson, of the Jamieson Engineering Company, Ltd., 
of Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed western manager for the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, Limited, with offices at Van- 
couver, B. C 

The Combustion Engineering Corporation is known throughout 
the world as the pioneer in advanced steam plant equipment. It has 
developed its Lopulco Pulverized Fuel Systems and Mechanical 
Stokers to such a degree of perfection that they are recognized as 
authorities in this class of engineering. 

\ccording to the technical journals the most complete and modern 
pulverized fuel plant in existence was installed by the company in 
the beautiful new steam power plant for the Ford Motor Company 
at Walkerville, Ontario; the exterior of which resembles a large 
banking institution much more than it does a power plant. 

Another of its products is one of the most interesting and practi- 
cal inventions in this day of conservation and efficiency—the Ruths 
Steam Accumulator. It is now building several of these large ac- 
cumulators for the pulp and paper mills in Eastern Canada, and 
although new on this continent, they are not new in Europe, where 
an ever-increasing number of them are being built this year, cover- 
ing a multitude of installations from apartment house steam plants 
io the largest of industries. 

Mr. Jamieson is a graduate in Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering of the University of Toronto, taking post-graduate work on 
the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel in Sheffield and at the Royal 
Ordnance College, England. During the war he was Inspector of 
Guns and Steel on the General Staff of the C. E. F., and returned 
to Vancouver in 1919. He is the only Member of the Tron and 
Steel Institute (Great Britain) west of the Sault in Canada, a 
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Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, London; a Member of the 
American Academy of Sciences, Engineering Institute of Canada, 
Association of Professional Engineers of B, C., and a charter mem- 
ber of the University Club, Gyro Club and Point Grey Golf and 
Country Club. Upon his return to civil life he instituted the engi- 
neering company which bears his name, and specialized in power 
investigation, pulp and paper, and bridges. Mr. Jamieson received 
his early business training in the Union Bank of Canada. 


Paper Man Addresses Students 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMAzco, Mich., June 8, 1925.—“Every student of a university 
or college should wbrk at least three days a week,” declared Ezrae 
Levin, head of the Research Department of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, in an address before the students of 
Kalamazoo Central High School on “Schools of the Future.” 

“The social value of a university and the ‘atmosphere’ you absorb 
there and hear about are so much bunk,” he added. “The future 
will not have as many easy jobs as the present. You must be ready 
to work shoulder to shoulder with a foreman in a paper mill 
whether you have an education or not. Athletics, fraternities, broad 
bottom pants will avail you nothing in the business world. There 
is little work from that of the President of the United States down 
that is not drudgery. You will be judged by the standard of 
whether or not your work is reliable. A college can make a failure 
of you and is a dangerous place to enter unless you are willing 
to take advice, are humble and unless you realize how little you 
know.” 


To Represent Uehling Co. in Wisconsin 
AppL_eTon, Wis., June 22, 1925. The Uehling Instrument Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., has just appointed Charles M. Bullard, 
912 Washington street, Appleton, as its representative for central 
and northeastern Wis., to handle the Apex Co.’s Recorder and 
its other power plan instruments. Mr. Bullard is well acquainted 
with combustion problems in this territory, having had a long and 


varied experience there as a paper mill engineer. 


To Be Superintendent of Foster Box Board Co. 


Utica, N. Y., June 23, 1925.—John A. Baum, recently superintend- 
ent of the plant of the United Paper Board Company of Thomson, 
N. Y., and previously superintendent of the Eddy Paper Company, 
Three Rivers, Mich., has been made superintendent of the plant of 
the Foster Box Board Company here. Mr. Baum has had, many 
years experience in the manufacture of high grade folding box boards 
and test boards and specialties. 


Heads Farrell Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KALAMAzOO, Mich., June 8, 1925.—F. M. Hodge, president of the 
Kalamazoo Paper Company, has been named chairman of the 
“Farrell for Congress Club.” Charles H. Farrell, Kalamazoo 
lawyer, is a candidate for congress from the Third Michigan dis- 
trict to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late Arthur 
B. Williams of Battle Creek. All Kalamazoo is lining up behind 


its chosen leader. 


Petrequin Paper Co. Opens New Warehouse 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 22, 1925.—The Petrequin Paper Company 
opened its new office and warehouse at 1559 Superior avenue, 
Wednesday, June 17. The concern kept open house all day for the 
numerous guests who inspected the new quarters. 

































































































































































































































































































































































New York Market Review 


OFFICE OF THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1925. 

The week has witnessed a general letting down of activity in the 
paper market and the usual routine is being upset in the way that it 
has a habit of being upset every year about this time. Summer is 
here in earnest and nothing within range of human effort can hold 
back the lassitude which comes with hot weather. The forces of 
the sales departments are being depleted by those who are going 
on their vacations. Road schedules are being cut and there is a 
slackening of the terrific pace the sales departments have been keep- 
ing up to bring in the business which has been none too ready to 
fall into their laps. Things are unquestionably quiet and they will 
remain so until September. It is the general impression that the 
summer business will mount up to a somewhat greater magnitude 
than it did in 1924, but there is nothing to look forward to except 
such hand-to-mouth buying as transpires as the weeks go by. The 
chances are that the consumers can buy at a little better advantage 
during the rest of this month and during July and August than they 
can after September 1. They probably realize that fact, but there 
is no evidence that the advantage is appreciable enough to induce 
them to place orders and stock up to any considerable extent. The 
paper men are taking time to look ahead and also to size up the 
bulk of the business developed during the first half of the year. 
That business has been a trifle better apparently than in 1924, but 
it has not been up to expectations. There have been good spells of 
buying, but they have been almost momentary. The tone of the 
market has been good a fair share of the time, but the consumers 
have never been able to get away from the idea that “sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Probably the stock carried at the pres- 
ent time by the average consumer is about at the lowest ebb it has 
been and apparently most of them intend to keep it so indefinitely. 

It is fair to believe, however, that things will perk up considerably 
in September and that the year may yet do something really worth 
while. It is pointed out that the very fact that consumers have per- 
mitted their stock to dwindle so low indicates that there will be 
liberal buying in the Fall and that consumers will be forced to place 
more or less heavy orders between that time and the close of the 
year. And so that hope will be the shining light to bring solace 
while things remain more or less at a standstill for the next two 
months. 

News print is swinging along manfully, but the demand is show- 
ing a slight depression. In the metropolitan area the newspapers 
are making every effort to maintain circulation and stimulate adver- 
tisers during the summer, but many people are already escaping 
to the mountains and the shore and advertising patronage is begin- 
ning to slump and circulation figures are commencing to shrink. 
News print has plenty of vitality to carry it through the summer. 
It has a natural demand which is a safeguard preventing it from 
falling flat, but even here the pace has to slacken with the advent 
of the hot period and the forerunner of that slackening is already 
seen. 

Wrapping papers are in quiet demand, although the past week 
witnessed some good business in this line. It is the impression that 
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they will hold up better than they did in the summer of 1924. 

The box board demand continues to slow down and the prospects 
do not favor them. It will probably be September before they come 
back to their own. 


Fine papers are doing fairly well and the mills are running on a 


good schedule. They are booked ahead for considerable business 
and this will help them tide through the summer. Fine papers, in 


fact, are in a much better position today than they were at this time 
a year ago. 


Mechanical Pulp 

Prices are holding firm in the ground wood market, but buying 
is of a limited scope. Consumers are taking large quantities of 
ground wood on contract, however, and grinders have been kept 
fairly busy up to the present time. Working conditions are still 
good and production is being continued on a broad scale that stock 
may be piled up as a precaution against the usual summer droughts 
which militate against working conditions. 


Chemical Pulp 
There has been no particular change in the chemical pulp market 
and none is anticipated for the time being. Buying is letting up a 
little as most of the consumers have been buying on a heavy scale 
and are now fairly well provided for. Most of the business that 
is being booked now is being placed to care for emergency needs. 
Prices are holding firm. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

There is a somewhat better demand for old rope just now, the 
domestic qualities being sought more generally than has been the 
case for some little time. Prices are not changing materially, al- 
though concessions are said to be obtainable in certain quarters. 
Bagging is doing fairly well with roofing bagging and gunny bag- 
ging showing the most spirited call. Prices are holding well to 
their former quotations. 


Rags 
There is not a great deal of action in the rag market at this par- 
ticular time. There seems to be little interest in the imported grades, 
but the call for the domestic is a little more liberal. Roofing rags, 
which have enjoyed a spirited call, are now in less demand. A few 
prices have undergone change, the tendency being downward, but, 


for the most part, the quotations of a week ago are still holding 
strong. 


Waste Paper 

There is a little better feeling in the waste paper market, but buy- 
ing is not being conducted on an especially liberal scale. The con- 
sumers are always cautious during the summer and, while they have 
been unduly cautious right along, they are now becoming more so, 
indicating that they are facing the summer with their immediate 
needs looked after and without any desire to anticipate wants of the 
future. Prices are holding firm. 


Twine 
There is no great action in twine and the dealers are reconciling 
themselves to the apparent approaching of a period which in dull- 


ness will perhaps equal that of the summer of 1924 when the market 
was practically flat. 





June 25, 1925 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Paper TRave JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1925. 

There has been little action in the chemical market during the 
past week and there is every evidence that the market has now 
settled down to the siege of dull summer business. There are those 
who believe the dullness will not reach the low mark that business 
attained last summer, but a careful study of all conditions seems to 
indicate that the June, July and August business will not greatly 
dicress from the record for the same three months of 1924. Con- 
tract business is coming along in a fairly routine way, but spot 
buying has been reduced to a minimum. No one seems disposed to 
buy in an anticipatory way and are placing only orders that will 
enable them to tide over their most immediate needs. There has 
been an inquiring mood for the past week or so, but it has not 
developed a great amount of business. Consumers are asking about 
this and that and asking quotations which shows that they are in- 
viting enticing offers. But the manufacturers, as much as they 
want business, are practically tied hand and foot. Prices are already 
low and the margin of profit has been cut so fine that every offer 
of concessions means a wiping out of profit which no one cares to 
do unless there is some exceptional reason for doing so or some 
great gain, foreign to the money-making part of the transaction, to 
be attained. There is less available stock on the market at this time 
than is usually the case at this time of the year. That is one en- 
couraging feature, but thanks for that condition are not due to the 
buying on the part of the consumers. If the normal stock had been 
piled up there would be as great an amount of accumulated stock as 
ever, but the manufacturers this year had sufficient foresight to 
begin weeks ago to guard against this situation. Production has 
been curtailed and the stock kept within limits so that accumulations 
would be of only such a magnitude as it could be reasonably ex- 
pected the consumers would move. 

Prices have been maintained during the week, rosin being the 
only commodity to experience any change. This, however, means 
little, for rosin is well known for its erratic tendencies, being up 
today and down tomorrow. Manufacturers have already set them- 
selves solidly against any price reduction and in view of their past 
performances there is little likelihood that anything radieal in price 
changes will occur during the next couple of months. 

BLANC FIXE.—While there is considerable interest displayed in 
blanc fixe as far as inquiries are concerned, there is no stimulated 
buying. None of the consumers are stocked up and probably most 
of them could handle without inconvenience a larger stock, but they 
are evidently waiting for buying opportunities that do not come. 
They will probably go along on this basis and keep their stock 
down to immediate needs until something in the way of concessions 
arouses their generosity and puts them in a better buying mood. 
The pulp is bringing from $60 to $70 a ton, while the powder is 
selling at from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—No commodity is showing the effect 
of early summer more pronouncedly than bleaching powder. There 
has been a considerable falling off in demand. Orders are always 
very small. The market, however, is not resorting to slashing 
prices and concessions are obtained in only rare instances where 
someone has an accumulation which they are eager to move. The 
price is still 1.90 cents a pound. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—There is very little caustic soda in the mar- 
ket at the present time, but the demand is now so light that it is 
barely sufficient to keep it moving. Caustic is evidently in for a 
protracted dull spell. It is bringing from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein is doing very satisfactorily in spite of the fact 
that he demand has suffered considerable of a falling off. It has 
seen some remarkably good business in the past two months, but 
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has apparently now about run its course. It is quoted at 1234 cents 
a pound with occasional sales reported at 12 cents. 

CHINA CLAY.—The demand for China clay is also experiencing 
the lethargy of summer. It is by no means doing poorly and, with 
the weeks of extraordinarily good business it has been enjoying, it 
is hardly to be wondered at if it has exhausted itself. Consumers 
are now narrowing down on their orders and the market in this 
commodity is seeing a new tendency to restricted buying for imme- 
diate needs. The imported grades are bringing from $16 to $20 a 
ton and the domestic from $12 to $15. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine has slowed up a trifle, but is still doing 
very well. The price is firm, from $4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks 
being quoted. 

ROSIN.—Rosin has not been doing quite as well as it did during 
May and early June. The price the past week touched a little 
lower notch, but it varies from day to day. The naval stores cen- 
ters are now quoting from $6.65 to $6.90 and the price will probably 
hang around that figure for some time. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake has not suffered any further drop in 
price from that recorded a couple of weeks ago, but the demand 
has slumped off and salt cake is back to the summer routine. The 
contract business comes through like clockwork, but spot buying 
amounts to little or nothing. The price is from $16 to $17 a ton, but 
it is said that- it is not difficult to find opportunities to buy at a 
slightly shaded figure. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash has been showing a gradual trend to 
dullness and little business was booked the past week with little 
in sight for the immediate future. It is still selling at 1.38 cents 
a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Everything considered, the de- 
mand for sulphate of alumina is doing very well. This is its natural 
slow period and it is said to be doing considerably better than it was 
a year ago at this time. The commercial grades are bringing from 
1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound at the Eastern works and the iron free 
is quoted at from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—Only the regular contract business is being done in 


sulphur and the price which has been for weeks at from $18 to $19 
a ton does not vary. 


TALC.—Talc is in a very slow way just now and is likely to 
repeat its unenviable record of last summer, if the demand continues 


to drop off much more. The price is from $17 to $18 a ton. 


Shipping Paper to Kalamazoo 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., June 22, 1925——Two of the oldtime business 
quips were “Shipping coal to Newcastle” and “shipping beer to 
Milwaukee.” To those can be added a third, “shipping paper to 
Kalamazoo.” But there is a reason at least for the third state- 
ment. As much paper as Kalamazoo makes, and it makes more 
than any other city in America, it doesn’t make all kinds. That 
is the reason why local label manufacturers are forced to buy 
their gummed paper elsewhere, undoubtedly why the Kalamazoo 
Label Company is now engaged in unloading a carload of gummed 
paper from McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. 

Incidentally it is the first solid carload of gummed paper ever 
received by a local concern, according to W. E. McGuire, pres- 
ident of the Kalamazoo Label Company. It is full weight, 40,000 
pounds, and will be converted into millions of labels and stickers 
in the next few weeks. 

The Kalamazoo Label Company, founded 19 years ago by L. 
W. Sutherland, is still prospering and can be counted as one of the 
really successful small factories in the city. When Mr. Sutherland 
retired to become head of the Sutherland Paper Company, the 
affairs of the Kalamazoo Label Company were taken over by W. E. 
McGuire and James J. Murray, respectively president and secretary 
of the concern at this time. The largest orders are received from 
manufacturers of pottery and porcelain, glass, hosiery, tires auto- 
mobile, meats, soaps and some dozen other lines. 
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AMERICAN MADE FOR nsidal TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- i 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and retined betore being pulverized. 


Bread iisiane-titnanl ieee 


For tigh.-sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. 







Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, 
weigh and colors 






Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


sage ss jeer bs PARCHMENT Co. 
BOND PAPERS’ 






This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 








Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 
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Let us submit samples and quote you 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Where Quelity is the watchword. 


COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 














Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 








TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegeisville, N. J., U. S. A. 










Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Canadian Kepresentanves 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd. Srantford, Ont.. Can 









Sole Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
f 


‘or quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


itibi Power and Paper, Gen. 68 1940...........- é8pees 
ol Bag and Paper, 7s 1943 
Bastrop Pulp and Paper, 7448 1932.....-+eeeeeeeeeevees 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927.... 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6¥%48 1942 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co., 8s 1941 
Beaver Board, N. Y. Curb, 88 1933......+e--eeeeereeeees 
Beaver Products Corp., 7448 1942....c.+seseeeeeeeeees 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 68 1943......... 
Brown Paper Co., 88 1931 
Berlin Mills, 5s 1931.....-sseesecceseeeves cichepoonssnee 
Bryant Paper Co., 68 1942 
Brown Company Serial, 68 1925-43.......-sseeeeeeeeeees 
Central Paper, 6%s 1925-42 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 68 1932 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 
Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 193 
Cherry River Paper, Ss_ 1929 
Donnaconna Paper Co., Ltd. 6s 1940 
Eddy Paper, 7s 1931 
Eagle Paper, 648 
Escanaba Paper, 6s 1933 
Fox River r, 78 1931 
Fort Orange Paper Co, 7s 1942 
Eddy Paper Co., 7%s 1931 
Gilbert Paper Co., 78 1927 
Gilbert Pa Co., 6%48 1923-29 
Hammermill Paper Co., 68 1930-39 
Hercule Corp’n, 8s 1936 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 78 1925 oe 
‘essup & Moore Paper Co., 68 1939.....-+++++ ace secance 
enmore Pulp and Paper Co., 68 1937 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & Menominee, 7148 1936........++++. ates. 
National Paper and Type, 68 1947........-++++ es e6nudees 
Oswego Falls Corp., 88 1942 
Orono Pulp and Paper, Ss 1941 
Orono Palp and Paper, 6s 1943 
Oxford Paper Co., 08 1947.....ceeceecseceeeeces eecesees 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 
Parker, Young Co., 64s 1944 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 68 1943 
Provincial ty aww Ltd. 
Riordon Co., Series A, 88 1 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 
River Raisin Paper, 1936 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ttd., 5%s, 1 
St. Regis Paper, 6%, 1929-35 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941.. 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934... 
St. Croix Paper, 5s_ 1923-3 
Stevens & Thomson Paper, 6s 1942.... 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931 . 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941. ° 109 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940. ‘ 95 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930 — 8 93 
S. D. Warren Company, 6s, 1945. WA 100 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942.... 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 Ve in 
Waterway Paper Products, 100 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s one 90 


STOCKS 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd 
Advance Bag and Paper, Com 
Advance Bag and Paper, Pfd 
Beaver Board, Com 

Beaver Board, Pfd 

Bryant Paper, 

Bryant Paper, 

Brompton Pulp and Paper, Cap 
“hicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd.... 
Crown Williamette, Com 

Crown Williamette, 7% A, Pfd.. 
Donnaconna Paper, d 

Great Northern Paper, Cap. 
Jessup & Moore Paper, Pfd.... 
[nternational Paper Co., Com. 
International Paper Co., Pfd. 
Mengel Company, Com. 

Mengel Company, Pfd. 

Oxford Papers, Com..... 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd.... 
Provincial Paper Co., Com 
Provincial Paper Co., Pfd 

Price Brothers, Cap 

St. Croix Pa; ee 

St. Maurice Seon Ge, Grs.. 

St. Regis Paper Co., Cap 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Com. 
sqanich River Pulp and Paper, Pfd. 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, Cap. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper. Can. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd 
Whittaker Paper, Com 
Whittaker Paper, Pfd 


* Nominal 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


oo 
.. 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
Superfine 14.00 
Tub Sized 
Engine Sized . 
News— 
Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit .... 
Sheet 


Hew Pe 


8688 988 
 FSSY PADD 


’e $8 S32 SkRE S8es S8 


es 


ame’ 
Lithograph 
Tissues—Per R 
White N 
Colored es 
White No. 2.... 
Anti-Tarnish 


®Q8® 86 89 9898 
Nn 


no 


I DE xcansess o 
Manila— 

No. 1 Jute 

No. 2 Jute....... 

No. 1 


Butchers ........ 
Fibre Papers— 

No. 1 Fibre.... 

No. 2 Fibre 
$ Common Bogus... 
Card Middler 


Chip 42.00 
Binders’ Boards. .72.50 
Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip.60.00 
ood Pulp 
Container 62.50 
Sulphate Screenings— 
Coarse 


Ground Wood— 
Screenings ......20.00 
Glassine— 
Benched, basis 25 


Seusse Seeks SSkSs ann Shiuas 


J n 
GAaBVIASS uunua aavwo war 


uw 
2 


@® 8988896 86998 99996 9H9 99 


38 


@25.00 


@ 16.00 
@ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported...33.00 @37.00 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic....28.00 @32.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached 4.00 @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching.. 2.90 @ 3.25 

No. 1 strong un- 
bleached @ 3.25 
@ 2.80 


@ 3.20 
Sulphate— 
Bleached 3.75 @ 3.95 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 3.75 @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
i 3.25 
2.80 


phite 
News Sulphite .... 2. i 
Mitscherlich @ 3.75 


Kraft (Domestic) 2.75 @ 3.25 
Soda Bleached .... 4.00 @ 4.25 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.14.50 
New White, No. 2 8.00 
Silesias No. 1...10.50 
New Unbleached. 14.00 
Washables 6.50 
Fancy 
Blue Overall..... 
New Blue Prints. 
New Soft Blacks 5.75 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
esas chien 

Pink Corset Cut- 

tings 
Pink Muslin.... 
= Light 


et et 
s 
oou 


A A”SK Osseo 


— 
VUNHHSSSR 


to 
an Coun 


—— 


o- 


2 ®® ® 890980088 4 
xno 
ase 
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O. D. Khaki Cut- 


Men’s Cordurey.. 
New Mixed Blacks 4.00 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked . 
Miscellaneous ... 4.00 
St. Soiled, White 3.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Black Stockings.... 


88 66 698 


Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light nnelettes. .11.00 
Unbl’ched Cottons. .14.00 
New White Cut- 


tings 14.00 
New Light Oxfords.10.00 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 
New Mixed Cut- 

tings 4.25 
New Dark Cuttings. 4.00 
No. 1 White Linens.10.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Old Extra Light 

Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3. 
Med. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 425 
Checks and Blues.. 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.60 

Dark Cottons .... 2.50 

Shopper 
Fren Blues 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 3 
Wool Tares, light.. 
wee ne heavy. 
right, Bagging... 
Mixed Bagging.... 
Sound Baeging .... 
Roofing Bagging... 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic ‘i 
3.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
4.00 


889HHSOSHgs 999999 99H 989 


@® 688 89999990 7 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard,White,No. 1 3.40 
Hard,White,No. 2 3.15 
Soft, White, No.1 2.70 

Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Overissue Mag... 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1. 

Solid Book Ledger. 

Ledger Stock .... 
New B. B. Chips 

Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 
New Cut. No. 1. 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 

Container Beard. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 

Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales.. 

News— 

No. 1 White News 1.85 
Strictly Overissue 1.05 
Strictly Folded... .75 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. .55 

Common Paper.... .35 


Twines 


Cotton—(F. o. b. Mill) — 
No. 1 -42 


Italian, 18 


®899888 O9O 
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Finished Jute— Unfini: : 

Dark, 18 basis... .30 @ .31 aw ee 

Light, 18 basis... .28 @ .30 Paper Makers’ Twine a. 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Balls ecccerecesnecs 12 @ .13 

Ply— Box Twine, 2-3 ply .14 @ .15 

i ae 18 @ .20 Jute aoe n9nse ese +20 @ .40 

hg eS 18 @ .20 Amer. , C.rce 28 @ J 
Tube Rope— — we aa 

4-ply and larger. .15 @ .17 o. asis..... . @ .16 
arte Gee Sisal Lath Yara— 10 @ .12 

5-ply and larger. .20 @ .28 No. 14 @ .15 

4PI ess 0e0ees 21 @ .24 ee t.. at e 

S-ply ..+-eeeeeee 22 @ .2s Manila Rope ..... 18 @ .19 

CHICAGO 
Paper (Deira | Central Territory) 

F. ob, Mill 100 Test ll. = Skee 
All Rag Bond..... 35 @ 40 
No. 1. Rag Bon.. 25 @ 35 Old Papers 
No. 2 Rag Bond... 14 @ F. o. b. Chicago 
— Marked Sul- .en Shavings— r 
Suiphite Bond..... 7 @ 10% eae 8 Om 
Sulphite af Z ° 4 SAE... <0ne @ 3.25 
uperfine Writin aadog 
No. 1 Fine riting. 14 @ 18 x i sk | _— + $ +) 
No. 2 Fine Writing 12 @ 14 No. 2 Mixed..... 1.15 @ 1.20 
No. 3 Fine Writing 9 @ 12 and Writings 1.50 @ 1.55 
No. 1M. F. Book... 5%4@ 7% Solid Books 40 @ 1.45 
No 1S. & S.C No. 1 Light 1 1.00 @ 1.05 

it ceotennn ©. Ws . 1.90 $ 1.95 

Coated Book .....- 8 @ 10 Kraft hacia hab Range 2.05 2.10 
Label 8 @ 10 New eoecvosocce 338 $ 38 
News—Roll, mill. . 3%4@ ¢ Manila Envelope , . 
News—Sheets, mill. 2e 4 ‘uttings..... 2.40 @ 2.50 
4%we 5$ Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.00 @ 2.10 
4%e@ 5 Print Manila ..... 90 @ 95 
3m@ 4 Folded News (over. 
sma é ork aeieeene Gn ay 2 
4.50 @ 5.00 Ba ft one... 22 @ 28 
4@ 6 Ti cosconenee <a OS. as 
Sulphite Screenings. 3.00 @ 3.25 Mixed Papers— : 
— Tissue, 24x36 . Pd chase ae 2 
a eeesescess OE a ° 
white, Tissue, 20x30 Straw Clippings. ... 38 $ 3 

Geet cccccccesce 7 7% Binders’ Clippings.. .70 @ .65 
Boards, per_ton— Roofing St f. o. b. 

(Delivered Contest | Territory) Chicago, Net wen“ 

Plain Chip .....45.00 @47.S0 Phe Gin eees 7.00 @50.00.. 

Solid News * 247.50 @50.00 Andee 696 45:00 @50.00 

Manila Line Chip. 57.50 @60.00 No. 3........ 43.00 @48.00 

it lhe oes 6s be 41.00 @48.00 
BOSTON 
Paper No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.75 @ 1.50 
Ledgers— No i Nee Mane, 250 @ 260 

Sulphite ...... .. O8%@ .18 Ne. : cs ioe 17s 888 

Rag content 18 @ .36% Print Manil — 105 @ 12 

All Rag ......-- 38 @ .50 og = pede 1, Sik 

ds— Overissue News.... 1.00 @ 6.54 

Sulphite ...... -. 08%@ .12 

Rag Content’! 1 @ 48 No. Mined Paper 160 @ 47% 

@ wcccese eo Ai@ @ . : . 7 
Writings ...--..-:- 08 @ .20 Box Board, Chip.. 60 @ .50 

Superfines ....-. 22 @.- Bag 
BE .wsnoncsness 04 @ 04% Price f. 0. b. Boston 
Book, Super .....- 08 @ .10 Gunny No. 1— 

Book, Coated ..... 09 @ .14 Foreign ......... — @ 3.00 
Coated Litho..... .- 09%@ .15 Domestic ........ — @ 3.25 
shane euaboons 09%e@ .15 Manila mae ons 6.00 @ 6.50 
ute Manila No. 1. .11 @ .12 Mixed Rope. . . 1.50 @ 2.25 
oe Sul. No. a 05 @ .05 Scrap buriaps.. — @ 2.25 
Manila, Sul. No. 2. 348 04% Wool Tares, heavy. — @ 3.00 
No. 1 Kraft ...... 06%@ .06% Mixed Strings.. — @ 2.25 
No. 2 — . ue ne New Burlap Cuttings — @ 3.75 
mon A ° : 
ao, 0378 6 50:00 Domestic Rags (New) 
News on canoen — @45.00 Price f. 0. b. B 
Chip Board ....... — @42.50 Shirt Cuttings— 
Single Manila Pulp New White No.1 .15%@ .15 
lined board...... 55.00 @60.00 Silesias, No. 1.. .11 @ — 
Single White, patent New Unbleached. .144%@ .15 

coated board..... 75.00 @82.50 —- sbeode 07K%@ .08 
Wood Pulp Board..80.00 @85.00 = — Fancy ...-.+++- 104@ — 
Binder Boards . «75.00 @85.00 Cottons According to 
Tarred Felts— Grades— Blue— 

Regular .......+- 61.00 @63.00 Blue overalls. . 12K%e — 

Sisters ..cccsese 66.00 @68.00 New Black, soft. 07 @e@-— 
Best Tarred, 1 Ply, Khaki Cuttings. . 07 @ — 

Ek épeeiben’S 1.50 @ 1.60 Corduroy ......... 04 @ .05 
ot  pyatee 2 Ply, ase - New Camvas...... . 12 @ 12% 
oeesetesenne ~ 1. ° 
a. Domestic Rags (Old) 
SS ear 2.00 @ 2.10 Price f. o. b. Boston 
Old Papers Reecked sess: 350 @ 
Shavings— : Miscellaneous ..... 850 @ — 

No. 1 Hard White 4.00 @ 3.75 White No. 2— 

White Blank News. 1.75 @ 2.00 Repacked ...... 650 @ — 
Manila Env. Cut- Miscellaneous ... 5.28 @ — 
tam. eccesee 2.80 @ 3.00 Thirds and Blues— 

No. 2 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.50 Repacked ....... 500 @ — 
No. 1 Soft White.. a4e — 350 @ = 
No. 2 Soft White... 034%@ — 

No, 1 Mixed...... 160 @ 1.75 20 ee 

No. 2 Mixed....... 1.25 @ 1.50 oem 
Solid Led 2.00 @ 1.75 sococe = 
Writing Paper .. — @ 1.50 oe 














PHILADELPHIA 
No. 2 i 

Reiiciccte Om No. 1 Soft White 2:30 @ 20 

Ledgers .......... 11 @ .40 No. 2 Seft White 175 @- 

Writings— No. 1 Mixed.... 1.00 @ 1.10 
Superfine ....... .13 @ .18 No. 2 Mixed 90 @ }.00 
_— fine ...... — @ .22 Solid Ledger Stock. 1.75 @ 1.99 

ce antabh wee 620 @ 1.26% #$=Writing Paper..... 1.60 @ 1.65 
Fine, No. P cece 16 @ .25 No. 1 Books, heavy 1.25 @ va 
2 @ .20 No. 2 Books, light. 100 @ — 

@ .07 No. 1 New Manila. 1.50 @ 1.75 

@ 07% No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.25 @ 1.50 

8 "16 Container Manila... .85 @ 9 

"12 Old Kraft ........ : 2.00 @ 210 

° @ .12 Over issue News... .90 @ .95 

e@ oe Newspa 40 @ 50 

No. 1 Jute Manila. .0%@ No. 1 Fee apes 40 @ .50 

ila Sul., No 1. .4%@ .06 Common Paper. .... 30 @ 235 

Seatte Fe. 8.0000 - @ 23 Bie Bore, Chip. .60 @ 65 

raft....... ders 

No. 1 Kraft... oe indere Bd, Chip-. 60 @ 65 
ommon Beces Oe — omesti: 

Straw. Board»... .5600""@55.00 Senate Pigeon. 

News Board ...... 4250 @ — Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. 

Chip Board ....... 42.50 @ — Shirt Cuttings— 

Wood Pulp Board.. 4.50 @ 5.00 New White, No. : 13K4@ 14 

(Carload. Lots) New White, No.2 .06%@ — 

Binder Boards— S No. 1... .10%@ .11 
A “igen 75.00 @80.00 New Unbleached. .14 @ .14% 
Carload lots ..... 65.00 @70.00 Washable ...... .0O7H%@ .08% 

Tarred Felts— Fancy .... whe 10 
Regular ......:. 61.00 @63.00 Cottons—according to grades— 
WONND antares sd 66.00 @68.00 Blue Overall.... .11 @ .11% 

Best Tarred, 1-ply New Blue ...... 04 @ 04% 
(per roll) ..... 1.70 @ 1.80 New Black Soft. .06 .06 

Best Tarred, 2-ply New Light Seconds ‘osye 03 
(per roll) ...... 1.50 @ 1.60 Khaki Cuttings.. .06%@ .07 

Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 @ 2.10 Corduroy ....... 04 @ 04% 

New Canvas .. 08%@ .09 
, Bagging New Black Mixed (05 @ 05M 
° Phila. 
“Wattles... White, N ” 
cewseees 3.00 @ 3.25 ite, No. 1— 
Semenie . 3.00 @ 3.25 Repacked eres - 6.75 @ 7.00 

Manila Rope... . 4.75 @ 6.00 Miscellaneous ... 6.25 @ 6.50 

Sisal Rope ....... 236 @ — White, No. 2— 

Mixed Rope ...... 1.00 @ 1.25 Repacked ....... 05 @ 05% 
Scrap Burlape.... 2.25 @ 2.9@ Miscellaneous ... .04%@ .05 

Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 @ 2.13 Thirds and Blues— 

Mixed St 125 @ — Repacked ....... 3.75 @ 4.00 

No. 1, New Lt. Bur- Black Strekt «++ 3.15 @ 3.25 

ogneneseonsse x ac! tee 4. 

ee? “isise @ 3.75 2k Suthe.. 25 @ 4.50 
Ted sconce tl @ = No ceccccoccs MOP @ B15 

ola No. 2 scssssss.. 190 @ 2.00 
Pet 7 Z oeesesoces 1.25 @ 1.35 

ite . xe Barowesacers 1.16 @ 1.20 
— Tiers , ceetccee He $ oo 

White ........ 3.50 @ 3.60 _pextepen tees 1.00 @ 1.05 

TORONTO 
a oa easy bleach. 

Gum Prices to a. f. o. b. Mill) phi tt teeeeeens 00 @65.00 
Bond— Sulphite news grade 55.00 @58.00 
Sul bite wa Ke. aH Sulphite bleached. 75.00 @80.00 

ig in ° . UWUIPMate 2. cceseees 

— tinted: @ = — 

gers (sulphite).. — @ .1 

Lees ers No. peeee 36@e@e>— Old Waste Paper 

Weten ~ eae wy = (In carload lots, f. ©. b. Toronte) 

Writing S C....:. 10 @ Shavings— 

News f. 0. b. Mills— White Env. Cut.. 360 @ — 
Rolls (carloads).. 350 @ — Soft White Book 
Sheets (carloads). — @ 4.25 shavings ..... 325 @— 
Sheets (2 tons or White Blk, News. 1.70 @ — 
ae SNOE) . wtnnuees — @ 4.60 out a Ledger— 

a P at Magazine and 
Oe a i ie Book Stock (old) 1.28 @ — 
< : : F. (om, ” - — Crum- 

eee A e- Pp ook Stock 1. a 

o. 3 M. F. (car Ledgers and Writ. st es 
tk Par e=-— Dt sicause ce 140 @ — 

kets} ....:--- 08 °@ <= ee oe SAP om 
No. 2 S.C. (car ao 

MF py net 0 @ — New Manila Cut. — @ 1.60 
No. 3 S. C. (car Printed Manilas.. 100 @ — 

Te) 750 @ — BEE, waisSbea<co 2.10 @ 2.10 
> S 1 Coated ane se News and Scrap— 

Bh ccccccecss . = Strictly Overissue .820 @ — 
Ne Ca Sg Ral Rees 8 = 
No. 3 Coated and No. 1 Mixed 

| “Sypereee 275 @ — Papers .....++ - Se — 

Ceased tinted ... 156 @— Domestic Rags— 
rapping— Pri i 
ian .....48 @ = ice to mills, f. 0. + Se 
Mies Sag ccs $8 B= No. 1 white ai 
No. 1 Manila...650 @ — cuttings ........ .15 @ .15% 
SAE  osscuceos .650 @ — No. 2 White shirt 
Kraft, M. F. .700 @ — cuttings ...... -- 8 @ .08% 

i. Wb aiseepes 715 @— Fancy shirt cut- 

Pulp tings ...--+2066 ORE .10 
(F. o. b. Mill) No. 1 1 Old Whites. . —-e — 
Ground wood..... 29.00 @30.00 Third and blues. . OSK@ 05% 





ee 





June 25, 1925 


Celotex Co. Doubles Capacity at Marrero 


New Orweans, La., June 15, 1925—The Celotex company’s big 
plant at Marrero, opposite ‘Napoleon avenue, started two new ma- 
chines early this month. This will double the capacity of the plant, 
and give it a daily output of 700,000 square feet of building board, 
manufactured from bagasse, known as celotex. Four years ago, 
when the plant opened, the daily capacity was 18,000 square feet. 
The company is today making the preliminary plans for building 
a new plant, alongside the present one, that will double the capac- 
ity again. It is considered certain that the new plant will be in 
operation within five years. The yearly payroll today is about 
$500,000. 

All in all, this has been a remarkable chapter in the industrial 
history of New Orleans. 

C. F. Dahlberg and C. G. Muench, vice-presidents of the com- 
pany and in charge of operations and construction, in authorizing 
the foregoing announcement, add that the economies resulting from 
the increased production will be passed on to the consuming public, 
the price on all celotex being reduced as of June 1. 

The company is today shipping to practically every section of the 
United States; to Canada, to Great Britain, to the Orient, and is 
now beginning its campaign on Europe. It finds the market eager 
for the product, and its principal problem so far has been to pro- 
duce enough to supply the demand of the trade that was being 
served. 

When the company began operations, it secured all the bagasse 
it needed from one sugar plantation of Louisiana—Southdown; 
since then, it has had to add many more. The ultimate size of the 
celotex industry at New Orleans depends only on the sugar cane 
production of Louisiana. 

Mr. Dahlberg said Saturday: “The company has experienced a 
practically steady increase in business from month to month, the 
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Our Engineering 
Department is 
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The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. : 
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month of May being the largest in its history, so that the new units 
which are now ready for operation are necessary to take care of the 
ever-increasing demand for Celotex. 


Mrs. Josephine Crane Gets Honor Degree 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Datton, Mass., June 16, 1925.—There is much gratification 
because of the action of New York University last week in 
offering the degree of master of humane letters upon Mrs. 
Josephine Boardman Crane widow of the late Senator W. Murray 
Crane. The degree was conferred upon Mrs. Crane because of 
her interest in the education and especially her fostering of the 
so-called “Dalton plan” of teaching which has attracted wide 
attention. In bestowing the degree Chancellor E. E. Brown 
said: ? 

Josephine Boardman Crane—A free people must have freedom 
of education and freedom of educational experiment. You have 
fostered and furthered innovations in teaching of children which 
have for their aim a more completely realized individuality in 
a more completely realized society; and these aims and methods 
have entered to a notable extent into the educational movement 
of our time, on our own land and in foreign lands. By virtue 
of the authority vested in me as chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity I welcome you to the degree of master of humane letters.” 


John Matthews, Jr., Visits Pacific Coast 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., June 24, 1925.—John Matthews, Jr., chief 
of the Paper Division, and director of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce, has left Washington for an inspection trip to 
the various district offices of the Bureau on the Pacific Coast. It 
is expected that he will be away for about a month. 


A Marvel for Speed 
and Accuracy 


THE FISCHER PAPER BAG MACHINE will 
increase your production. 


In design, construction and operation it is com- 
pletely revolutionary, overshadowing and relegat- 
ing to the realms of the obsolete all previous types 
of machines for this purpose. 


[t is a money maker—a money saver. 


{t needs but a demonstration to fully convince 
you of its profit-producing capabilities. 

Get the details—arrange a demonstration and cash 
i this wonderful machine. 


FISCHER MACHINE CO. 


310-316 North Eleventh St. 
PHILADELPHIA 



































































































































































































































































































































































“SITUATION WANTED” 
play (heavy face type). 


each consecutive repetition. 





ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.—4c a word, double rates for dis- 
Minimum charge 
$1.00. If repeated \% rate will be charged for 
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10 East 39th Street New York, N.Y. 
Telephene Caledonia 0560 


“HELP WANTED" ADVERTISEMENTS 
4c a word, double rates for display (heavy 


face type). Minimum charge $1.00. 





word, double rate for display (heavy fac 
type). Minimum charge $1.00. 


tion Wanted” 
advance 


FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—4ic 


All_ classified, ‘“‘Help Wanted” and “Situ 


advertisements are payabl: 





HELP WANTED 


- HELP WANTED 





WQWANTED—Man to operate wet machine 
on Binders Board. Address, Box 8261, 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


WANTED Purchasing Agent and Office 

Manager for concern manufacturing 
Waxed papers, plain and printed in colors. 
Great possibilities and future for right man. 
All answers kept strictly confidential. Give 
detailed experience covering last 10 years. 
Serene, Box 8349, care Paper Trade vr. 
nal. -2 





ANTED—Three New York City salesmen 
with experience selling Wrapping, Tis- 

sue and Twine to either Jobbing or Consum- 
ing Trade. Salary. Address, Box 8340, care 
Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 


UPERINTENDENT to take complete 
charge of manufacturing and printing of 
flour, lime and plaster sacks. Wonderful 
opportunity with old established and reliable 
concern. State experience and salary ex- 
ected. Address, Box 8323, care Paper Trace 
ournal. Jn-25 


WANTED—Experienced operator Langston 

or Cameron slitter. Preference given 
man with knowledge Hamblet sheeter. Lo- 
cation middle western city. Advise experi- 
ence and starting salary wanted. Address, 
Box 8331, care Paper Trade Journal. tf 





ONE OF THE Fastest growing factories in 

the country manufacturing hand made 
bags and paper specialties of all kinds, finds 
itself on account of expansion in need of a 
man who is capable of taking complete 
charge of the manufacturing operations. One 
who is experienced in figuring costs, laying 
out operations and in general management 
and who has had experience in dealing with 
labor. The party chosen can, if he desires, 
secure stock in this company, but this is by 
no means required, but is offered as an in- 
ducement. For particulars write Box 8359, 
care Paper Trade Journal, giving full infor- 
mation as to experience, age, whether mar- 
ried or single and salary expected. tf 


WANTED 


Two (2) live wire paper salesmen, at 
present time controlling some business, 
who are desirous of connecting with 
a new paper organization that offers 


the most liberal commission proposition 
and drawing account. 
limited territory to the right men. 
Address, Box 8356, care Paper Trade 
Journal. jig 


We offer un- 








7ANTED— Machine tender on cylinder tis- 
sue machine with Fuller attachment. 
Address, Box 8338, care Paper Trade Journal. 
Jn-25 


SUPERINTENDENTS, EXECUTIVES, EN- 

GINEERS, $3,000-$25,000, find our indi- 
vidual, confidential service effective in mak- 
ing new connections. Personally conducted 
by Mr. Jacob Penn, the eminent employment 
authority, known to leading business men 
throughout America. Not agency. Jacob 
Penn, Inc., 305 Broadway, New York. tf. 


ANTEDO—Superintendent for small two- 

machine mill running on .009 straw for 
corrugating. Steady work and a good job 
for the right man. Give references in first 
letter and state salary expected. Addres:;. 
Box 8357, care Paper Trade Journal. Jl- 16 


ANTEDO—Machine tender experience a on 
Harper-Fourdrinier. Also Beater man. 
Address, Box 8358, care Paper Trade Journal 
Jn-25 


ENGINEER DRAUGHTSMAN with paper 

mill experience for work in West. Give 
age, experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, Box 8352, care Paper Trade Jourss'. 














SPECIALTY SALESMAN 


Up-to-date manufacturer, well financed, 
located in middle west, wants salesman for 
Chicago and nearby large cities; to sell 
folded toilet papers and allied lines. 


























Applicants to receive consideration must 
state all particulars in full that would 
be of interest to a prospective employer. 











This is a real opporturity for the right 
man. 




























Address, Box 8321, care Paper Trade 
Journal. J1-2 





ANTED-—Slitterman: Cameron Machine 


on Gummed Tape. State experience and 
salary desired. Address, Box 8360, care Pa- 
per Trade Jorunal. Jn-25 
ANTED—Cylinder machine tender, ex- 
perienced on plain chip and lined board. 
Address, Box 8361, care Paper Trade Journal. 
Jn-25 


ws NTED— Draftsman, preferably with 
some paper mill experience and shop 
ractice. Address, Box 8373, care Paper 
rade Journal. Ji-: 2 


es —Experienced beater engineer on 

#rease Proof Papers. One who under- 
stands beating thoroughly. High wages. 
Mill located in large city of central west. 
Address communications to Box 8379, care 
Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 









"HELP ‘WANTED > 


ANTED— Large spec sialty mill 7 excel- 
lent opening for young man with adver- 
tising and selling experience for special work 
in sales department. One with some experi- 
ence in paper business preferred. Apply ir 
detail, giving age, experience, qualifications 
and references, Address, Box 8372, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 11-2 


GENERAL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT WANTED 


for a modern pulp and paper mill, 
with practical experience in making 
chemical pulps, also white _ papers. 


Prefer applicant with technical edu- 
cation. Applicants are requested to 
state age, detailed experience and 
education, salary earned in past 
and expected. Also to send copies 
of reference. Answer quickly to 
“MODERN,” Box 8336, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Tico 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








SITION WANTED—Boss beaterman or 
shift Boss by up-to-date color man. Also 
knows how to beat stuff for mostly any grade 
rag or wood. Address, Box 8375, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Jn-25 





Masten MECHANIC with 25 vears of wid: 
experience in construction and mainten 
ance in paper mills, open for a_ position 
Best references. Address, Box 8374, care Pa 
per Trade Journal. Ji-16 








GUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly experi- 
enced. All grades Boxboards: Card- 
boards, Tags, Middles, Bristols and cylinder 
papers, whites and colors; high finished, fre« 
from felt marks. Efficient, reliable. Maxi 
mum producer, minimum cost. Mechanica! 
ability. Address, Box 8376, care Paper Trade 
Journal. J1-16 














EATERMAN—Papermaker—hard or sof! 
furnishes, draw stuff to suit lightest 
weights. Tisues, Manifolds, Sulphite Bond 
Books. Experienced colors. Address, Box 
8378, care Paper Trade Journal. Ji-* 


GUPERINTENDENT—I will be open for 
position in September. Extensive experi- 
ence in up-to-date Board mills. Have had 
26 years of Board Mill experience on combi- 
nation boards and containers. Good mechani 
cal experience on construction and mainte- 
nance of power plants as well as mill equip- 
ment. Address, Box 8342, care Paper Trad: 
Journal. tf 





















June 25, 1925 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


GUPERINTENDENT or Foreman. Ener- 
getic young man with good education, 
twelve years’ experience sulphite bonds, tag 
and specialties, kraft, manilla, waterfinish, 
test container, Fourdrinier and Cylinder, 
ood colorman. Address, Box 8315, care 
Gps r Trade Journal. Jn-20 





GUPERINTENDENT- MANAGER, is open 
for engagement. Experienced in efficient, 
modern operation of sulphite pulp, Four- 
drinier and Cylinder paper and board mill. 
Address, Box 38314, care Paper Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT- -Long 
loft dried and other fine grades, seeks 
position. Best of references. Address, Box 
8344, care Paper Trade Journal. Jl-2 


OARD and iaiiat Mill Superintendent 
wishes to make a change. A-1 on high 
grade Board, understands remodeling, re- 
pairs, upkeep, also power plant. Seven years’ 
with last employers. Best of references. 
Address, Box 8333, care Paper Trade youn 23 
n-25 


experience in 


GULPHITEMAN Chemical 
f years’ experience as worker, general 
foreman and chemist in different sulphite 
mills and thoroughly familiar with acid mak- 
ing and cooking as well as other departments 
of a sulphite mill, desires position as Super- 
intendent or Assistant. Now employed as 
chemist but desires change. Address, Box 
8345, care Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 


Engineer—with 


PAPER BAG FOREMAN ADJUSTER—Self- 

opening, Flat and Square; Fbrinting 
First-class mechanic. Address, Bur slyv. 
care sd Trade Journal. Jn-25 


WANTED. Position as Superintendent or 

assistant in Cylinder mill. 22 years’ ex- 
perience on Rope and Kraft. Can produce 
both quality and quantity. Address, Box 
S380, care Paper Trade Journal. J1-9 


POSITION WANTED 


By GROUND WOOD SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in organizing, construction, 
maintenance and operating. 


Experience in modern methods of 
making Ground Wood. 


Can take full responsibility to secure 
results. References. 


Address, Box 8328, care Paper Trade 


Journal. Jji-2 








SITUATIONS "WANTED 


APER MILL EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE— 
The paper manufacturing company with 
which I am now Manager is going tv liqui- 
date about Septe mber lst, at which time l 
will be available for an Executive position, 
having had twenty-five years’ experience 
managing, purchasing and manufacturing 
paper from rags and wood pulp. Address, 
30x 8341, care Paper Trade Journal. J1-2 


GUPERINTENDENT seeks new connection. 
Thoroughly experienced on Boxboards. 
Mechanical ability. Efficient, reliable. Maxi- 
mum producer at minimum cost. Best refer- 
ences. Address, Box 8320, care Paper Trade 
Journal. tf 


ANTED—Position as Superintendent or 
assistant in Soda or Sulphate Mill. 15 
years experience different kinds of woods and 
grades of pulp. Can get and keep up pro- 
duction, also good manager of help. Ad- 
dress, Box 8325, care Paper Trade Jone 
Jn-25 


EATER ENGINEER would like position. 


Experienced on Sulphite and Rag stock, 
nearly all grades. References. Address. Box 
8326, care Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 


RACTICAL PAPER maker 
with progressive 
dent, assistant 


wants position 
concern as superinten- 
superintendent or Boss ma- 
chine tender. Wide experience on bond, 
manilas, bag, music, twisting and can get 
high test on kraft and rope. Address, Box 
8366, care.Paper Trade Journal. Ji-2 


OSITION WANTED—By 


tious, conscientious working master me- 
chanic. 23 years’ experience at maintenance 
and construction of cylinder and fourdrinier 
machines. Water, steam and electric power. 
Age 44. References. Address, Box 8367, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


A No. 1 ambi- 


AX PAPER SUPERINTENDENT—A-1 
man in field for superintendent or press 
supervisor. Address, Box 8368, care Paper 


Trade Journal. Jn-25 


MAcHINE TENDER with 10 years’ experi- 

ence on all grades of boxboard wishes 
steady work. Sober and reliable. Address, 
Box 8343, care Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 


Mitt EXECUTIVE—Young man with fine 

record. 15 years’ practical experience— 
papeteries, cover papers and_ specialties. 
Good education. Would make excellent as- 
sistant to president of large manufacturing 
company, or mill manager. Honest and of 
clean habits. Also know manufacture of test 
and box boards. Now employed. Address. 
Box 8362, care Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 


The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Boss FINISHER—Young man with several 

years’ experience in finishing line now 
open for position. Owing to change of prod- 
uct in present mill, finishers not needed. 
References. Address, Box 8365, care Paper 
Trade } Journal. 


_FOR ‘SALE 


BELOIT PASTER 


We offer a 112” Beloit heavy duty paster 
with seven (7) back stands, 


Four (4) pair of squeeze rolls, 

One (1) pair silicate rolls, 

One (1) Beloit duplex cutter, 
type with elliptic gears. 

A bargain if sold immediately. 


The Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


heavy 


ALFRED BUNGE 
500 Fifth Ave. New York 


Phone: Penn. 4880 
Cable address: ‘““ALFBUNGE”’ 


for Prompt Shipment from Spot and te Arrive 


Svano Sulphite 
Continental Kraft Pulp 
Groundwood 
Paper Machine Wire 
Cloth of durable metal. 
BEFORE YOU BUY, ASK FOR MY PRICE 


KURT WANDEL 


Consulting 
Mechanical Engineer 


Specializing on 
Paper Converting 


261 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Middletown, Ohio 





















FOR SALE 





R SALE—1 60-inch Waxing Machine and 
1 48-inch Spot Cutter, Perfect condition 
or immediate delivery. Kuhmarker Manu- 
acturing Co., 149 West 24th St., New York 
City. JIn-26 





R SALE: Slightly Used Beaters. 1-—1,200 
ib. Iron Tub Beating Engine. 
lb, Allen Breaker Beater (nearly new). 1— 
regular beati Koy Wil. sell ‘ine 
ar beat engine. e 
$—800 wee. or stuctory A tga = 
nes, rebu 
wooten tube B NOBLE & WOOD 
MACHINE CoO., Hoosick Falla, N. Y¥ 








FOR SALE 


2—No. 1 CLAFLIN RE- 
FINING ENGINES, 
20 to 2§ tons’ capacity 


Excel- 
Very 








per 24 hours. 


lent Condition. 





























attractive price. 





The 
Champion Fibre Company 


Canton North Carolina 








PAPER MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


One Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier 
Part takes wire 126" x 60 feet— 
equipped with New Centur 
Shake, Millspauch Suction Couc 
Roll and Connersville Vacuum 
Pump. 

Moore & White four drum Winders 

Two 72” nine roll Holyoke Super 
Calenders 

Four 66” nine roll Holyoke Super 


Calenders 

One 48” nine roll Holyoke Super 
Calender 

Four 60” Hamblet Sheet Cutters 


with Moore & White Layboys 
Two Jones Beaters 66 x 57 
Complete Marshall Drive for Paper 

Machine—Pusey & Jones self- 


contained type with friction 
clutch, cone pulley and mortise 
gear. 


FRANK R. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave. 
Cambridge, Masa 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





\WISHING to retire from business, will sell 

controlling interest in a money making 
tissue mill — 86” cylinder machine 
market. uick action 
desired. Low price. Addresa, $353, care 
Paper Trade Journal. Jn-26 





SyrPecus CHEMICALS—OILS—COLORS— 
Vv 


EN 
ETC. 
CORP,, 1207—80th STREET, BROOKLYN 
N.Y. Jn-28 


HAVE YOU any odd size Rolls or Sheets to 

offer, regardless of size or quantity? We 
are also interested in Damaged Paper—re- 
jected lots—Wood Pulp—Tympan or Offset, 
‘ither in Rolls or sheets. Submit samples to 
Goldman Paper and saper Stock Co., 414 So, 
Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-4-2326 















Oe LOT ROLLS—Any quality width or 

diameter of rolls of new or used . 
The larger the quantity the better we lke it. 
aqaress, Box 8341, care Paper Trade oo 





WANTED—Opportunity is offered Philadel- 
phia or New York representative to be- 
come financially interested in new mill near 


Philadelphia *apeteries and kindred lines. 
Address, Box 8364, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, Jn-25 


ANTED—To hear from reliable paper 

: stock concern in Philadelphia or New 
York who wish to become interested in new 
Will use large quantity of white shav- 

ings. Located near Philadelphia. dress, 
Box 8363, care Paper Trade Journal. Jn-25 








WANTED 


WANT TO PURCHASE a small paper 
jobbing house. Give particulars. Ad- 
dress, Box 8347, care Paper Trade Journal. 








ANTED IMMEDIATELY—One second - 
hand 50” to 62° Slitter and Rewinder. 


State full particulars. John A. Mannin 
Paper Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. wn-38 


For Sale 
INCINERATORS 


2—Manitowoc—New condition 










Technical Economist Corp. 
# Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Whitehall S243 Cable Herenco 





















HALF PRICE 
THREE WAY 
VALVES 


200 Brand 
New All 
Iron Belfield 
Transfer 
Valves, 
Flanged, 
Faced aud 
Drilled 

4 Inch 
00 Each 

@ Inch 


3,000 New Repair 
Parts. 


WILSON-HOCK CO. 


HOPEWELL 
VIRGINIA 




























































FOR SALE 








pure MILL PROPOSITION FOR INVES. 

TORS. — We have a perty situate: on 
Lake Superior in the Vinee of Ontirio 
accessible for shipping by Boat and also on 
both Canadian Railways with brick buildings 
thereon suitable for a Drum Barking } ant 
of 300 cords r day and for an 80 ton 
Groundwood ill. Negotiations have boven 
made for a —y amount of exportable 1 :\p- 
wood which will be rossed and epee. We 
also have the assurance of Crown land wood 
for a Groundwood Mill and power to operate 

. This is a gilt edge proposition for im- 
mediate investment. If you would be inter- 
ested and wish to join us in this project, let 
us hear m you at once. Your investi.;a- 
tion is invited confidentially. Address, tox 
8377, care Paper Trade Journal. 





































































Jn-25 

































1—BADGER WEBRE TRIPLE EF. 
FECT FILM TYPE EVAPORA. 
TOR. 







2000 square feet, each effect, 
complete with finishing pan, 
pumps, condenser, etc. Prac- 
tically brand new, used one 
month. 


2—4x16 GLENS FALLS SULPHUR 
BURNERS COMPLETE. 
3—ROGERS WET MACHINES. 
Send for complete catalogue 
containing full line of paper 
mill equipment. 
Dept. P. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


18 Park Row 
New York City, N. Y. 































FOR SALE 


Paper mill located in 
Massachusetts, on Taunton 
River, with wharfage, 
stockhouses, and about 3% 
acres of land. 


Equipment includes 
beaters, breakers, wet ma- 
chines, screens, boilers, 
pumps, etc., in perfect con- 
dition, ready to run. 


Situated perfectly for 
purchase of raw stock. La- 
bor plentiful. 


Further information ad- 
dress Box 7521, Paper 
Trade Journal. 
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as SALES MANAGER or EAST- 

Foreign Trade Expert wishes to ERN REPRESENTATIVE (New SALESMAN 

connect with established Paper Ex- York or Philadelphia) for Paper ‘ 
port House. Knows the markets Mill making Book or Fine Papers. soube gormenest cuanention, wit, Da 
and is well connected here and prin- Well acquainted with qualities and deiphia, where he can sell regular 
r : = markets. Very correct in accepting domestic line and also utilize his own 
cipally with European Paper Mills. orders and handling of all transac- foreign agencies in non-competing Book 
A-1 references. Address, Box 8370, tions. Permanent. Highly recom- Papers and Specialties. Has established 


. trade. Salary or commission. Address, 
care Paper Trade Journal. mended, Address, Box 8369, care Box 8371, care Paper Trade Journal. 
yi-9 Paper Trade Journal. ji- 


ji-9 


FOR SALE Cc. C. HOCKLEY 


ope " Consulting Engineer 
At a Sacrificed Price Sidinisciteais Cual: Qetition 
ndustrial 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Board Mill in the East with Round Can 


Factory all complete and in A-1 condi- . 
tion. Average production Paper Mill— Let us quole on yoor PULP WOOD Requirements 


plone —— eee Balsam or ee — = with Bark. Any 
Pa @ far ad quantity. Prompt shipment or contract for 1926 delivery. 

15 tons; Can Factory—18 to 20 thousand ‘sii, Mtcinan ok eae 

cans per 24 hour day. This plant has SUDBURY, ONT., CANADA 


° ‘ U. S. Representatives 
held its own through all the hard times E. J. BERGER & COMPANY 


of recent years. It is now making money nein iiideeinioon 

and if pushed, its possibilities are unlim- = 

ited. Being sold on account of owner’s Gatti Paper Stock Corporation 

ill health. Investigation invited. ee ‘ 
Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 


Gibbs -Brower Company COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N.J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mase. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 


ee Se DRAINER BOTTOMS & PERFORATED TILES 
166 W. Jacl St., Chicago, Ill. For Paper Mills and Filtering Purposes 


Lasts indefinitely 
Telephone Harrison 0151 No Wood, Splinters or Dust—Drains Quickly and Clean 


OUR MOTTO—“Service First.” . SAMUEL SNELL COMPANY 
Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 


USED PIPE FOR PAPER CORES 


Our guarantee used pipe saves you % or more. All sizes. 
cut to any length. First class order. Relaying Rail—all 
weights and sections. Tanks for pressure or storage—any 
size, 


KARL A. LEFREN, Consulting Engineer 
Member A. S M. EL 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PAPER & BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
GENERAL MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 


Ready for shipment now! Get our prices. 


soerh GREENSPON’S Sst Tats, Me. 


ZLib ddd dddddddddsdddddd 


NN 
Ww 


45 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to.86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


Penn Paper and Stock Company MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD | 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City | 


aa Board Mill Production Service 
WwW A ay E P A P E R Standardized Furnishes and Costs 


Production Quality Economy Problems | 
240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 




















ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
146 NASSAU STREET (POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Foreign 


WASTE PAPER NEW CUTTINGS HEMP ROPE 
OLD RAGS MANILA ROPE FLAX WASTE 
WOOD PULP BAGGING COTTON WASTE 


77 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 



























pe ——________________y 


Merap, Patton « Co., inc. 


366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


PULP = PAPER 


RALPH W. FANNON 


Consulting Engineer 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 













REPORTS “AND VALUATIONS DESIGN AND. CONSTRUCTION i. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
OPERATING PROBLEMS PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 









ORISKANY, N. Y. 









“An Engineering Service Based Upon Actual Operating Experience” 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE a LINTERS tt RAMIE 








DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





















COMMERCIAL SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
Liquid Chlorine 
Tank Cars 1-ton Containers 150-Ib. Cyls. 


Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Natrona Porous Alum 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHI IA, PA. 


Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps 
make Suction Rolls more efficient. 
Manufactured by 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
Connersville, Ind. 












LADELPH 








June 


— 


June 25, 1925 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 


PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
400 Lindquist Bldg. 


5716 Euclid Ave. 


TANK S 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shipment. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and Operating 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills, and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 


FRANCIS HUGHES CO. 


Dependable Packing 


PAPER STOCK 


2100-12 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


TABER PUMPS 


Fig. 510 illustrates Taber SL 

Double Suction Centrifugal 
TABER PUMP COMPANY 
291 Elm St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO 33 MICHIGAN 


PAPER TESTING 


T.A.P.P.1. Standard Methods 
Microscopical Tests, Photomicrographs, Physical Tests, 
Chemical Tests 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Ine. 
316 Hudson Street New York 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


-——_ UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: French Building, 33 Rector St. N. Y. 


— S$ULPHUR— 
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Acid Systems. 
G. D. Jennsen Company 
Adding Machine Rolls. 
Paper Manufacturers Co. 
Agalite. 
Union Talc Co. 


Alum. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
The Kalbfieisch Corporation 


Architects and Engineers. 
George F. Drew 
Ralph W. Fannon 
Gardy S. Ferguson 
George F. Hardy 
C. C. Hockley 
G. D. Jennsen Company 


mith 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Vitale & Rothery 
Joseph H. Wallace & Co. 
Kurt Wandel 


Angel Bars. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Asbestine Pulp. 
International Pulp Co. 
Ball Bearings. 
Norma Co. of America 
Bearings (Roller) 
Timkin Roller Bearing Co. 
Roller Bearings 
Timkin Roller Bearing Co. 
Bailing Presses. 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 
Barkers. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Bed Plates. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 

Beating Engines. 

Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dillon Machine Co., Inc. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Ca 
Shartle Bros. 
Valley Iron Works 


Beater Bed Plates. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Beater Engine Bars. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Beater Hoods. 
Bird Machine Co. 
Dilts a Wks., Inc. 


t Lacing. 
Flexible we Lacing Co. 
ae 
Barnes Co., K. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Bleaching Powder 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Blowers. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Blowers (Centrifugal). 
General Electric Co. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 
Blowers (Positive Pressure). 
Connersville Blower Co. 





Boilers. 
Badenhausen, Phillips 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

Buckets (Elevator). 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Burrs. 

F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Calender Rolls. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 

Farrel Fdry & Mach. Co. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finishing Mach. Co. 
John Waldron Corporation 
Casein. 
Casein Mfg. Co. 
Kalbfieisch Corporation 
Caustic Soda 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Drives. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Chemicals, Colors, Etc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
John Campbell & Co. 
Helier & Merz Co. 
International Salt Co. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & To. 
Chas. Lennig & Co., Inc. 

C. K. Williams & Co. 
Chemicals. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., The 
Chemists. 

Electric Testing Laboratories 

United States Testing Lab. 


China Clay. 
The Kalbfieisch Corporation 
Clay. 
oe. 
B A 
John Ww. Higman Co. 
Miner-Edgar Co., The 
Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
West. Paper Mkrs. Chem. Co. 
Coal. 
Bertha-Consumers Co. 
Coating Machinery 
Mayer Coating Machines Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


Cogs. 

N. P. Bowsher Co., The 
Compressors 
Worthington — & Machin- 

ery Corp. 

Compressors (Air). 
The Nash Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Condensing Apparatus 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 
Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cordage. 
Columbian Rope Co. 

Cotton Calender Rolls 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cranes (Electric). 
Shepard Electric Crane & 

Hoist Co 

Crepeing Machines. 

John Waldron Corporation 


Die Cutters. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

Drainage Systems. 
S. C. Regulator Co. 

Drainer Tiles. 

Samuel Snell Co. 
Drives. 

General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Bird Machine Co, 

(Pulmax Drive Div.) 

Drives, Short Center. 

Bird Machine Co. 

(Pulmax Drive Div.) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dryers. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Dryer Exhausts. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
The Nash Engineering Co. 
Drying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fulton Eng. Ce. 
W. F. Pickles 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
John Waldron Corporation 
Dyes, Aniline. 
Bunge, Alfred 
Heller & Merz 
National Aniline & Chem. Co. 
Electric Equipment. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Hoists. 
General Electric Co. 
Envelope Machines. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
F. L. Smithe Machine Co. 
an Pumps. 
Valley Iron Works 
, Water Heaters 
—— Pump & Machin- 


rp. 
Felts and Jackets. 
Albany Felt Co. 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Draper Bros. Co. 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 
F. C. Huyck & Son 
H. N. Hill & Co. 
Knox Woolen Company 
Lockport Felt Co. 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Turner, Halsey Co. 
Waterbury & Sons Co. H. 
Filtering Systems. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Flow Meter. 
General Electric Co. 
Folding Testers. 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Fourdrinier Wires. 
Appleton Wire Works 
Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 
Bunge, Alfred 
Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
H. N. Hill & Co. 
International Wire Wks. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Neumeyer & Dimond 
Joseph O’Neill Wire Works 
The W. S. Tyler Company 





Worthington Pump & Machin- 


ery Corp. 
oan Liquid Line (Indica 
ing and Recording). 
Bristol Co., The 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Gauges (Pressure, Indicating 
and Recording). 
Bristol Co., The 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Generators. 
General Electric Co. 
Glue. 
E. F. Russ Co. 
Ground Wood. 
Bunge, Alfred 
Mead, Patten & Co., Inc. 
Gumming and Gluing Machinery 
Mayer Coating Machines Co 
ae “all Machine Co 
inavian Pulp Agency, Inc. 
John Waldron Corporation 
Heating & Ventilating Systems. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O 
Hide Cuttings. 
E. F. Russ Co. 

Hoists (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 
Inspections. 
Electrical Testing Lab. 

Iron &xtractors. 
Oakes Co., Roland T. 

Jordan Engines. 

Jones & Son Co., E. D. 

Jordan Fillings. 

The Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Knives, Ete. 

Dilts Machine ¥ Works, Iuc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
Machinery Co. of America 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 

Lacing (Belt) 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Leather Packing Manufacturere 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

eae Chlerine 

Works, Inc. 
oe 

H. N. Hill & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indians 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Meters (Air or Gas). 
Connersville Blower Co. 

Meters (Water & Oil) 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 

ery Corp. 

Micrometers. 

Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Micrometer Calipers. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Motors. 
General Electric Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 

Oils and Grease. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

estes 
Barnes Co.. H. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
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Paper Bag Machinery. 
Fischer Machine Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Paper Cutters. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


Paper Manufacturers. 

Ajax Paper Mills 
Brown Co. 
Collins Mfg. Co. 
Eastern Mfg. Co. 
Eaton-Dikeman Co. 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 
Fort Howard Paper Co. 
Franklin Paper Corporation 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 

ment Co. 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co 
Monroe Felt & Paper Co. 
Sherman Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Paper and Pulp Machinery. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works, The 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Clark-Aiken Co. 

Davis, Frank H. 

Dillon Machine Co. 

Dilts Machine Works Co., Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co, 
Shartle Bros. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers. 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Paper Stock. 
Atterbury Bros. 
Castle & Overton, Inc. 
Gatti Paper Stock Co. 
Graves Co., Inc., G. M. 
Hicks, Daniel M. 
Lestner Paper Stock Co. 
Meudelson Bros. Paper Stock 


o. 

Penn Paper & Steck Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Co. 
Stone Brothers Co.. The 


Paper Testers. 
Foreign Puper Mills, Inc. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ihwing Instrument Co. 
Valley [run Works 


Paper Tube Machinery. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Paper Waxing Machinery. 
Mayer Coating Machines Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
John Wakiron Corporation 
Perforating Machines. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Perforated Metal. 
Harrington & King Perforat- 


ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Charles Mundt & Sons 
Press Rolls. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
J. W. Hewitt Machine Co. 
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Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Pulp (Kraft) 
Bunge, Alfred 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc. 


Pulp Stones. 
Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
Pumps. 
American Well Works, The 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Hayton Pump & Blower Co. 
Layne & Bowler Co. 
Oliver Continucus Filter Co. 
Shartle Bros. 
Taber Pump Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 
Warren Steam Pump 
Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Layne & Bowler Co. 
Warren Steam Pump 
Pump Governors. 
S. C. Regulator Co. 
Pumps (Cycloidal Vacuum). 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Pumps (Rotary Cycloidal). 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Pumps (Stuff) 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Pumps (Vacuum). 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
The Nash Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Pressure Bulkers. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Rag Cutters. 
Clark-Aiken Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Rails. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Recording Tachometers. 
Bristol Co., The 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General Electric Co. 
Regulators (Feed Water). 
S. C. Regulator Co. 
Roofing Rags. 
Bunge, Alfred 
Roll Grinders. 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Rolls (Rubber). 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Rolls (Wood). 
Redney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rosin Size. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
The Kalbfleisch Corp. 
Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
Western Paper Makers Chem 
ical Co. 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers. 
Biggs a Co. 


International Salt Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
Savealls. 


Bird Machine Co. 
Dorr Co. 


Satin White. 
The Kalbfleisch Corp. 
Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
West. Paper Mkrs. Chem. Co. 
Seales (Automatic Dial—All 
Styles.) 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Scales (Paper). 
American M. P. M. Works 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Screens. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Bird Machine Co. 
Central Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Screen Plates. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co. 
Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Co. 

Showers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Shredders (Pulp and Paper). 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Slashers. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Slitters and Rewinders. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Samue: M. Langston Co. 
John Waldron Corporation 
Soda Ash. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Soda Pulp. 
Columbian Paper Co. 
Mead, Patten & Co., Inc. 
Speed Reducers. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Spray Nozzles. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Scofield & Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Steel Plate Construction. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Steel Sheet Piling. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Stock Regulators. 
Trimbey Machine Co. 
Stokers. 
Combustion Eng. Co., Ltd. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Stuff Chests. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Stuff & Pumps. 
Warren Steam Pump 
Straw Making Machinery. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Suction Boxes. 

J. W. Hewitt Machine Co. 
Sulphite, Bleached and 
Unbleached. 

J. Andersen & Co. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
oe Alfred 

unge, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, 
Mead, Patten & Co., Inc. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
Pulp & Paper Trading Co. 
Scandinavian Pulp » Inc. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Union Sulphur Co. 


Tanks (Acid). 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Tanks (Water, Oil, Ete.) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
New England Tank & Tower 


Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Tanks (Wood). 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Schlichter Co., E. F. 
Temperature Recorders. 
Bristol Co., The 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General Electric Co. 
Testing Laboratory. 
Electrical Testing Lab. 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 
Tie Plates. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Timber Estimates. 
James W. Sewall 
Lacey Securities Corp. 
Time Recorders. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
General Electric Co. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Timkin Roller Bearing Co. 


Twine. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. 
Vacuum Rolls. 
Farnham Mfg. Co. 
Valves. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Vacuum. 
Warren Steam Pump 
Vapor Absorption Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Ventilating Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Vegetable Parchment Papers. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 
Water Wheels. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Wax Papers. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch. Co. 
Well Systems 
Layne & Bowler Co. 
Well Screens. 
Layne & Bowler 
Wood Flour. 
Union Wood Flour Co. 
Wood Pulp Importers. 
J. Andersen & Co. 
lra L. Beebe & Co. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Bunge, Alfred 
M. Gottesman & Co. 


Mead, Patten & Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goedwin Co. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, lec. 
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Sewall, James W 

Shartle Bros. Mach. 

Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. 

Sherman Paper Co 

Shlick, Leo. 

Shuler & Benninghofen 

Simons, V. 

Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Co. 

Smith, Frederick L......... 

Smithe Machine Co., 

Snell Co., Sam 

Salvay Process Co 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana - 


Standard Paper Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 


Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co... 7 
Steam Specialty Co. - 
St Regis Paper Co..<:.... : 


Stickle 


T 
Taber P ae Reiss tien 
Taylor, 
Taylo t. Stiles & Co 
Technical Economist ahi 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.... 
Textile-Finishing Machinery 
( ©. 
Thwing Instrument Co.. 
Ticonderoga Machine Wks.. 
Tide W: ater Sz ” s ( TP... 
Toledo Scale ; area 
Tompkins-Ha\ i y ‘Fuller 
Co. 
Train, S 
Trimbey Machine Works... 
Turner Halsey 
Tele Cos -W. Bios 
U 
Union Sulphur Co 
Union Talc Co 


Union Wood Flour Co.... £ 


United. States Envelope Co. 
U.S. Testing Co 

U. S. Rubber Co... 
Universal Crepe & Tissue 


Vacuum Oil Co 
Vanderbilt, R. 7 
Valley 
Vickers & Combustion Eng. 
Vitale & Rothery 

W 
Waldron Corp., 
Wallace & Co., J. 
Wamsley & Co., Ltd., 
Wandel, Kurt 
Warren Steam Pump Co... 


Waterbury & Sons Co., H.. 7 


Waterbury Felt Co 

West Milton Paper 
Inc. 

West \ 


Mills, 


Western P aper Makers 

Chemical Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Williams Co., C. 

Wilson Hock Co 


Woolford Wood. Tank Mig. _ 
Co. 


oy, 


Iron Works........ 


PRs csc sxe : 


Chas. — 


WLLL aaaaaiiiiiissssss 


WLdddildilididdsiiiisdddidiidiisiddddddidiidiiiisiidddiididiiiiididisdiddisdsddsdsds 


Ticonderoga Machine Works 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


WARREN MANUFACTURERS OF DOCTORS 


IMPROVED 
CALENDER 

With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 

WARREN betstz bau WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 

other Paper Mill Specialties 

SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 


WILL ddd 


WL dadidddisddbddddbdhhhkllda 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 


punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
% = % inch Stowe 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


6-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. & 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 


Manufacturers of the 
FAMOUS 5XC JACKETS 
FOR 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 
They Satisfy! 


“Asten’” Asbestos Dryer Felt 


Speeds the drying process, dries the paper more 
uniformly and satisfactorily at lower steam cost 
and improves production. 


MADE IN ALL WIDTHS UP TO 252 INCHES. 


S<° H.N/HILL'& CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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F. L. Smithe Machine Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Envelope Machinery 


for making any. style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamped, embossed and tissue lined 
envelopes. Also die presses, tension machines, 
metal clasp machines, and all other machinery 
used in making envelopes. 


633 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Newsprint and Hanging 


Mills at 


Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bidg., Watertown, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC, M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 

Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
Evaluations, Reports Western Union 

Consultation Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
AB C, 5th Edition 


H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc, C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 


PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL. 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


* 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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===" WIRES|| 
— experience as wire makers. 
insures highest quality of product 
“Appleton Wires 
Are Good Wires” 


Appleton Wire Works Appleton, Wis. 


june 25, 1925 












For Lasting Satisfaction Get | ° 
CHENEY BIGELOW WIRES | The John W. Higman Co. 


Cylinder Moulds, Dandy Rolls, Wire Cloch 
of Brass, Bronze, Monel and Steel BEST GRADES OF 


retsremcernigercee || Enolish China Clays 
CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WoRKS for 
aie aahieoars COATING AND FILLING 


AGITATOR DRIVES 


Six Stock Sizes 
Special Designs 
“NETT-CO” ‘line 
is complete from 
smallest to largest. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


30 CHURCH ST., N. Y. EVERETT, MASS. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In brass, bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to 
and including 250 inches. 
cAlso 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 
THE W. &. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S.A. 














pee ree cas Rac ee ee 
in the Production of 


EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER~CYLINDER~WASHER 


WIRES 


EASTWOOD WIRE MANUFACTURING CO, BELLEVILLE Nu ULA 








